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Sergeant Santa Claus 


Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 


Miss Exxior, director of the Christmas 
play 

Bitut Kewiey, the Sergeant 

ScrIBs 

SPIKE 

Dan 

WALT 

GEORGE 

SNoop 

SNAPS 

JULIE 

A MESSENGER 

Mr. ANDREWS 


Sertine: The stage of a high school. 

At Rise: The Stage Crew of the Emerson 
Junior High School are setting the 
stage for the Christmas Assembly. 
Scriss Fisuer, Sprxe and Dan are 
working at a Christmas tree right 
stage in attempt to repair a string of 
lights not in working order. Waut 
and GrorGE are struggling with the 
fireplace up center. Juim is filling 

some stockings with oranges and small 


toys at a table down center. Miss 
Exuiot, the Director, is checking a 
list of properties. 

Jute (Holding up stocking): How’s 
this, Miss Elliot? Is it lumpy 
enough? 

Miss Exxior: Yes, that looks all right. 
How are you coming with those 
lights, boys? 

Spike: Haven’t located the trouble 
yet, but Thomas Edison never fails. 
Don’t worry about them. 

Miss Exuiot: Oh, I’m not worried 
about the lights, but I am bothered 
about Russell Ryan. I just found out 
that he is sick. Won’t be able to 
take his part and where we’re going 
to find another Santa Claus between 
now and assembly I haven’t the 
faintest idea. 

Scrises: Gee, that’s tough. We'll 
never find another Santa who fills 
out that suit the way Russ does. 
He’s a natural. 

Watt: I’ll-say he is! Doesn’t even 

need any padding. Mother Nature 























sure had Christmas in mind when 
she made Russell. Oh, well, maybe 
he’s just staying out of school to 
help catch the German prisoner who 
got away last night. 

JULIE: What German prisoner? 

SprkeE: Where have you been? The 
whole town’s talking about it. One 
of the PW’s got away from Camp 
Colston just as slick as a whistle. 

JuLIE: Oh, they’ll catch him in no 
time. 

Wart: I don’t know about that. He’s 
supposed to bea smart fellow. Speaks 
English like a native. 

GrorGE: How does this fireplace suit 
you, Miss Elliot? Is it centered? 
Miss Euuior: I think that’s about 
right. Now we're ready for the 
greens. Suppose you get them out of 
the furnace room and then we can 

start to decorate. 

Boys (As they exit): Right-o. 

Miss Exxior: I think everything will 
look wonderful, when we finish, if we 
ever do. (SNapPs enters as WALT and 
GEORGE ezit.) 

Snaps: I’m all set, Miss Elliot, ready to 
take the pictures. 

Miss Exuiot: Oh dear me, Snaps, we’re 
not nearly ready. 

Snaps: Not ready? Golly, you don’t 
have much time. I want to take the 
pictures before the program. 

Scrips: You sure do stick to your job, 
Shutter-Bug. Why don’t you scram 
out of here and go take pictures of 
that German prisoner. 

Snaps: Boy oh boy! Wouldn’t that be 
sensational? But a chance like that 
comes only once in a lifetime. Think 
they’ll nab him? 

Spike: Time will tell. (Tree lights go 
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on.) There she goes, Scribs! That 
did it. Now if the bulbs just hold 
out we'll be O.K. 

Miss Exuior: Oh, that looks grand. 
Julie, you can hang up the stockings. 

Snoop (Enters carrying a large suit box. 
She is wearing a Santa Claus mask): 
Yoo-hoo, Miss Elliot. Here comes 
Mrs. Santa Claus. (Places box on 
table and removes mask) Whew! I 
wouldn’t want to wear that hot 
thing all afternoon. 

Miss Exior: Oh, my goodness! Don’t 
tell me it’s... 

Snoop: I’m afraid it is . . . Russell 
Ryan’s Santa Claus outfit. His 
little brother just brought it into the 
office. 

Miss Exxtior: What in the world are 
we going to do? 

Snoop: Couldn’t Scribs or Spike take 
the part? 

Scriss: They’d have to whittle that 
suit down to half its size for me. 

Spike: I’d look more like one of Snow 
White’s dwarfs than a Santa Claus. 

JULIE: Surely we can get someone for 
the part. 

Snaps: Of course we can. We can’t let 
the whole Christmas Program fall 
through just because Russell Ryan 
has a pair of temperamental tonsils. 

Miss Exuior: And I did so want this 
program to be a success. You’ve all 
worked so hard and everything else 
is so nice. 

Dan: Now, don’t you worry, Miss 
Elliot. Everything’s going to be all 
right. As a matter of fact, I know 
the very guy for the part... . My 
Uncle Joe. He works on the night 
shift at the Marco Plant and he’s 
home in bed right now. I can get 
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him here in twenty minutes. 

Miss Exuior: Nonsense! You can’t 
routy our uncle out of bed just to 
play Santa Claus. 

Dan: Sure, I can. Uncle Joe’s a good 
sport and he’ll fit into that suit just 
swell. What do you say, Miss Elliot? 
Want me to get him? 

Miss Exuior: Well, we simply must do 
something. I guess it won’t do any 
harm to try your Uncle Joe. Tell 
him he doesn’t have to say a word... 
just look jolly and hand out presents. 

Dan: O.K. IT’ll bring him back alive 
... and in a jiffy. (He goes out.) 

Miss Exuior: I certainly hope so, al- 
though I hate to impose on astranger. 
But oh, dear! Suppose he refuses! 

Snoop: Say, Miss Elliot, I know some- 
body who would be great, if Dan’s 
uncle can’t take the part. Mr. 
Foose, the man who bought the big 
ad for the Dive Bomber. I can talk 
him into most anything, and I bet 
he’d love doing this. 

Scriss: Gee! That’s a great publicity 
idea, Snoop. I can just see the head- 
lines: “Local Business Man Plays 

“Santa Claus in School Program.” 

Sprxe: And he’d look the part, too. He 
wouldn’t even need the whiskers. 
He has a bumper crop of his own. 

Miss Exuiot: You think he might 
really do it? 

Snaps: Sure thing. Snoop can twist 
him around her little finger. 

Miss Extior: But suppose Dan gets 
his Uncle Joe. We can’t have both 
of them. 

Snoop: I have to go right past Dan’s 
house, so I’ll check with him before 
I ask Mr. Foose. Come along, 
Snaps. Maybe the sight of you and 

































your camera will help persuade him. 

Miss Exzior: Run along, and good 
luck to you. (As they exit) I'll bea 
nervous wreck till we get this settled. 

Jue: Oh, don’t worry, Miss Elliot. 
Everything will turn out all right. 
It always does. (WaT and GrorGE 
enter with greens. They are singing 
lustily “Here we come a-wassailing 
among the leaves so green-oh!’’) 

GrorGE: Where do you want these, 
Miss Elliot? 

Miss Exuiot: Just put them on the 
floor. Julie and I will arrange them. 

Juure: I'll start right now. (Begins to 
arrange greens on fireplace) 

Watt: Well, what’s next on the work 
sheet? Have the programs arrived? 

Scriss: Programs! Good gravy! I 
was supposed to stop at the printer’s 
an hour ago. Come on, Spike, we 
got to step on it! 

Spike: Hope you have a Santa Claus 
when we get back, Miss Elliot. (Exit 
Spike and Scriss.) 

Miss Extior: First the Santa Claus 
and then the programs! I declare 
this program is hoo-dooed. 

Watt: People are disappearing, too. 
Where’s Dan? 

Miss Exuior: Dan thought he could 
persuade his Uncle Joe to be Santa 
Claus so he went home to ask him. 
In the meantime, Snoop thought of 
Mr. Foose so she and Snaps have 
gone to recruit him as a substitute. 

GrorGE: Well, if the worst comes to 
the worst, there’s always Dad. 
What do you think, Walt? Do you 
think Dad would do it? 

Watt: Sure he would. He loves to play 
Santa for the lodge. 

Miss Extior: If we’re not careful we'll 


have too many Santa Clauses. 

Gerorce: Aw, no. Don’t count your 
Santas before they are hatched... 
or should we say “catched”? Well, 
if you don’t need us any longer, we’ll 
head for home and see what we can 
do with Dad. That suit would fit 
him just about right. From police- 
man to Santa Claus in one jump. 

Miss Exior: Just ask him to stand by 
in case of emergency. Maybe Snoop 
or Dan will have some success with 
one of their candidates. (As boys 
exit) 

GrorcGE: Okay, Miss Elliot. We'll be 
back in plenty of time to help with 
the last minute jobs. 

Watt: And don’t worry about Dad. 
He’s had plenty of experience with 
the long white whiskers. 

Miss Exuior: Oh, Julie, isn’t this 
dreadful? I’m so upset. Just to 
think my first assembly program will 
be a flop! 

JuLiE: It won’t be a flop, Miss Elliot. 
If there’s a Santa Claus left in Elm- 
ville, those kids will have him here 
for our show. How do you like the 
fireplace? Doesn’t it look Christ- 
massy? 

Miss Exuior: It looks grand, Julie, 
and you’re a dear to try to cheer me 
up. Now suppose you run down to 
the costume room and see if every- 
thing is under control down there. 
The last I heard of them, they 
needed someone to sew tinsel on the 
elf costumes. 

Juuie: I’ll go right down and stay as 
long as they need me. Let me know 
if you catch a Santa Claus. (Ezit) 

Miss Exuior: I will. (When she is 





If I ever get through this play alive, 
I’ll never tackle another one. Merry 
Christmas! I feel about as merry as 


a funeral director! Every single 
thing has gone wrong with this show 
from the time I started it, and this 
Santa Claus trouble is the last straw. 
Oh, well . . . I’ll know better next 
time. I’ll have a dozen Santa Claus 
suits in assorted sizes. (Picks up 
remnants of greens) Here’s a sprig of 
mistletoe Julie forgot. Maybe I can 
put it in place. (As she does so, a 
Soldier enters, sees her, and with 
elaborate caution tiptoes up behind 
her, seizes her and swings her off the 
stool in a big hug.) 

Bru: Merry Christmas! 

Miss Exior (With a scream of surprise 
and protest): Put me down, put me 
down! 

Bru (As he puts her down on the stage 
but does not let go of her): Aren’t you 
glad to see me? What kind of a 
greeting do you call that for a re- 
turning hero? Don’t I get a Christ- 
mass kiss or a nice big hug? 

Miss Exxior: Bill! Bill Thomas! 
Where in the world did you come 
from? 

Bri: Does it matter? I’m here in time 
for Christmas! And that makes me 
the luckiest guy alive . . . and the 
happiest too, if you’d only show me 
a little cooperation. 

Miss Exuior: Oh, I’m so glad to see 
you, Bill. Oh, Bill! 

Bri: Stop saying .. . Oh Bill... and 
show me how glad you are. 

Miss Exxior (Pushing him away): Sh! 
Behave yourself. Don’t you realize 
we’re in a school? 


alone) Oh dear! I’m so discouraged. Buu: I don’t care where we are! 
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Miss Exot: Well, I do. After all, I 
teach here and if those youngsters 
should ever catch on to you... I’d 
never hear the end of it. 

Bru: Then grab your hat and coat and 
let’s clear out of here and start cele- 
brating my return. 

Miss Exuior: Oh, but I can’t. I can’t 
possibly leave. I have charge of the 
big Christmas Program. We’re just 
in the midst of getting ready for it. 
See ... we have the stage just about 
set. Doesn’t it look nice? 

Bru: Everything looks nice and you 
look nicest of all . . . sweet enough to 
eat... if I could ever get you out of 
here. 

Miss Exxior: Well, you can’t. Hon- 
est, Bill, I’ll come just the minute I 
can. But you understand why I 
can’t leave now, don’t you? 

Brix: Sure, sure I do. You can’t walk 
out on a Christmas Program. 

Boy (Enters with note): Miss Elliot, 
there was a phone call for you in the 
office a few minutes ago . . . two 
phone calls, in fact, but they didn’t 
want to disturb you. Here are the 
-messages. 

Miss Exxiot: Oh, thanks, thanks a lot, 
Fred. 

Boy (Openly staring at the Soldier): 
Is there any answer? 

Miss Ex.ior: Just a minute — (Opens 
note. Pause.) No... no answer. 
(Crumples note in her hand. Boy 
leaves slowly as he still stares at the 
soldier. Bru. suddenly makes a face 
at him, lunges toward him and the 
boy runs off the stage.) 

Brit: What’s the matter with that 
kid? Didn’t he ever see a soldier 
before? (Turning and seeing Miss 
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Exuiot almost in tears.) And what’s 
the matter with you? Don’t tell me 
those tears are tears of joy over my 
return! Here, here! What’s all this? 

Miss Ex.ior: Oh, it doesn’t seem like 
very much to you, Bill, after ail 
you’ve been through. But it’s our 
Santa Claus. 

Bru: What’s wrong with him? Didn’t 
he bring you any presents? 

Miss Exxior: Oh, it’s not that. It’s for 
the play. These notes are from two 
of the children who went to look for 
a Santa Claus. See. . . this one is 
from Dan. He thought sure he 
could get his Uncle Joe. . . . Read 
what it says. 

Bru (Reading note): “No luck. Uncle 
Joe left for Chicago.” Well, I guess 
Uncle Joe is out of the picture. 
What’s the other message. (Miss 
Exuiot hands him the second note.) 
“No soap. Mr. Foose out of town.”’ 
What’s the matter with these Santas 
around here? Can’t they stay home 
for Christmas? 

Miss Exuior: Now we're really stuck 
unless Walt and George get their 
father to take part .. . and I’ll bet 
two cents they can’t. 

Brix: You don’t sound very optimistic 
for the Christmas season, Sue. Cheer 
up. You'll find a way. 

Miss ExxioT: I'll have to . . . You see, 
the whole trouble is that we have 
such an enormous Santa Claus suit 
we cannot get a boy big enough to 
fill it. | 

Bru: What’s wrong with me? I might 
not be able to fill Santa’s shoes, but I 
can fill his suit and I’m ever so 
strong and willing. 


Miss Exuior: Oh, Bill! Would you 








honestly? Oh, you’d be perfect. 
Bix: Of course I would. Where’s the 


outfit? But remember I have to 
have the best of everything, fur on 
my coat and on my trousers and big 
high boots. . . 

Miss Exuiotr: Oh, we have the whole 
works right here. (Opening box con- 
taining Santa Claus suit.) Here’s the 
false face, and here’s the suit. (Holds 
it up) Isn’t it wonderful? 

Buu (Putting on mask): How do I 
look? And how do I sound? (Jmi- 
tating professional Santa Claus tone) 
And how are you, my little dear? Do 
you have a kiss for old Santa Claus? 

Miss Exior: Now, Bill, behave your- 
self and try this on. (Helping him to 
put suit on over his clothes.) Oh, 
you'll be marvelous. Simply mar- 
velous and it will be all the better 
because the children won’t recognize 
you. In fact, that’s the best part of 
the whole thing. I don’t want them 
to know you. 

Bru: What’s the matter? Are you 
ashamed of me? 

Miss Exzior: You know I’m not. It’s 
just that . .. well . . . boys and girls 
can sure do a lot of teasing, and I 
don’t want to be teased right now. I 
certainly don’t want them to know 
that the Santa Claus is really the 
teacher’s boy friend. Oh, the coat 
looks grand. 

Bru: It feels terrible—all picky 
around the neck. (Sits on chair and 
starts to pull on the pants) How are 
you going to explain me? 

Miss Exxior: No explanations will be 
necessary. You'll just appear and 
everybody will be too busy to think 





member, don’t you tell who you are. 

Bru: Okay. But it sounds silly to me. 
(As Miss Exuior starts to leave) 
Hey, where are you going? Don’t 
leave me here alone. 

Miss Exxior: I’m not going far. Just 
down to the costume room. The 
stage crew will be coming along pres- 
ently. Just tell them you’re being a 
good neighbor. They’ll be so glad to 
see we have a Santa Claus they 
won’t ask any questions. I’ll be back 
in time to give you your final in- 
structions . . . and in the meantime, 
be careful of those whiskers. (Miss 
ELLIoT exits) 

Bru (Sitting on chair struggling with 
the Santa Claus boots): I’ve sure got 
myself into something this time. 
Women, women, women! What they 
can let a fellow in for! Well, it isn’t 
as bad as being in a foxhole. That’s 
some comfort. Aha... (As Dan 
enters) It looks as if some of my pub- 
lic is beginning to arrive. 

Dan: Gee willikers! Am I ever glad to 
see you! I was worried for fear 
Snoop wouldn’t be able to talk you 
into it. But you won’t be sorry, Mr. 
Foose. You'll get a bit kick out of 
playing Santa Claus to this crowd 

. and for Miss Elliot too. Wait 
till you meet her. She’s swell! 

Brix: So I’ve heard, young man, so 
I’ve heard. Well, all I can say is 
that I’ll try to do my best. 

Dan: That’s good enough for us, Mr. 
Foose. And say, you look great, too. 
(Poking at Bru’s stomach.) A little 
more padding in the midriff might 
help. I'll see if I can’t round up a 
pillow to stuff in there. 


of where you came from. Now re- Buu: Oh, fine, fine. You do that. Go 
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hunt a pillow by all means... I 

think that would fix me up first rate. 

Dan: I'll be back in a second. If Miss 
Elliot comes in, tell her Dan’s on 
the job. (Dan evits) 

Bitu: So... I have a new name... 

Foose. ... Can’t say I like it very 

much but it’s easy to remember. 


Uh — Oh... here come two more 
customers . . . (Snoop and SNaps 
enter) 


Snaps: Aw, don’t be such a fuss bud- 
get. Walt and George will crash 
through. Julie says they’ve gone to 
ask their Dad. Their old man won’t 
say no. 

Snoop: Well, I hope so. Poor Miss 
Elliot will be worried sick. (Catch- 
ing sight of Bru) Look! Look! As 
I live and breathe . . . it’s Mr. 
Andrews. They got him! My 
goodness, Mr. Andrews, you look 
perfectly wonderful, but you can’t 
fool me! I’d know you anywhere. 

Snaps: Yes, siree. Might as well come 
out from behind those whiskers. . 
We know you! But say, it was great 
of you to come. I knew the minute 
I heard that Walt and George were 
asking you that you wouldn’t refuse. 

Bu: Yes, ler...1...well...No... 
I couldn’t refuse. Not very well. 

Snoop: It will be easy as ABC. All 
you have to do is to look jolly and 
hand out the presents. Did you have 
a rehearsal with Miss Elliot? 

Bru: Why, er...no... not exactly. 
But I thought you said there wasn’t 
anything I had to do. 

Snoop: Oh, well, you ought to practice 

laughing like Santa Claus. Try it... 

like this (Imitates a Santa Claus 
laugh) Go on... try it... it’s not 





hard. 

Bru (Laughing): Ho...ho...ho... 
And how are you, my y little dears? 
Snaps: That’s great. You'll be a 

sensation. 

Bru: I have no doubt. 

Snoop: Miss Elliot will be pleased. 
Just wait till you see Miss Elliot. 
She’s awfully nice. You'll love her. 

Bu: I’m sure I will. 

Snaps: How about a picture? Come 
over here and pose beside the tree. 

Bux: Do you think there’s time? 

Snaps: Sure. . . It won’t take a minute. 

Snoop: I wonder where Miss Elliot is. 
Does she know you’re here? 

Bruu: Yes, yes. She knows. I think 
she said she was going down to the 
costume room. By the way, shouldn’t 
I have a pack? 

Snoop: Of course. Snaps, you'll have 
to get it. Russell must have it over 
at his house. You'll have to run 
down and get it. He forgot to put it 
in with the suit. 

Snaps: Aw, shucks! I wanted to get 
that picture. 

Snoop: Well, it wouldn’t be any good 
without the pack. Who ever heard 
of a Santa Claus without his bag. 

Snaps: Ok. I'll get it. (Ezits) 

Snoop: Well, I guess I’ll go find Miss 
Elliot. She’ll be wondering where I 
am. And gee, Mr. Andrews, we sure 
do appreciate your doing this for us. 

Bru: Think nothing of it. It’s all in 
the day’s work for me. 

Snoop (As she exits): It’s mighty nice 
of you just the same. 

Brut: Holy smokes! First I’m Mr. 
Foose and now I’m Andrews. I 
must say I don’t have to worry 
about explanations. I wonder who 
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I'll be next. (Scrips and Spire 
enter carrying the programs. They are 
very excited.) 

Sprke: Gosh! 
anywhere. 

Scrips: You said it. And the radio 
said he’s the killer type. Golly 
days! Imagine a German prisoner 
tearing right through our square 
with a tommy gun. Phew! More 
excitement around here today than 
enough. Hello! Look what’s here. . . 
a Santa Claus. 

Spike: The answer to a Christmas 
prayer. Hello, Mr. Foose. 

Buz: Hello. 

Scriss: Wait a minute! How do you 
know it’s Mr. Foose. Maybe it’s 
Dan’s Uncle. Joe. 

Spike: Can’t fool me. I’d know Mr. 
Foose anywhere. Am I right, Mr. 
Foose? 

Brix: Right as rain! 

Sprxe: There! What did I tell you? 
Say, Mr. Foose, what do you think 
of the German prisoner’s escape? 

Scriss: Do you think they'll round 
him up? 

Bix: Oh, sure! Sure! They’ll catch 
him in no time. 

Scriss: That’s what I think. But 
everybody’s buzzing with excite- 
ment down town. The cop in the 
square gave the alarm an hour ago. 
He came through Main Street as 
bold as brass and disappeared into 
thin air. I can’t figure out where 
he got to. 

Spike: I tell you . . . he’s still down 
there. Probably hiding in the most 
obvious place . . . like a cigar store 
or telephone booth or something. 

Scrips: Oh yeah? They’d have caught 


That fellow could be 
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him long ago if he’d be that big a 


dope. Well, come along ... we'll 
have to get these programs up to the 
office. Glad you could come, Mr. 
Foose. Hope you enjoy yourself. 

Bit: Thanks. I’m enjoying myself 
already. (Under his breath) And 
how! (Scrrss and Spike exit.. Bru 
walks around stage) One good thing, 
nobody has had the bright idea for 
me to come down that chimney. 
(Inspects it) That would be a pretty 
tight squeeze. (GrorGE and WatrT 
enter as Brtu is looking at the 
chimney.) 

GEoRGE: Whoopee! Do you see what 
I see? 

Watt: Dan’s Uncle Joe! Hy, there, 
Mr. Carter. Glad to see you. How 
do you like your new job? (Bm 
straightens up in surprise.) 

GEORGE: We’re sure lucky to have you 
around in this emergency. I tell 
you what ... the manpower short- 
age was getting serious there for 
awhile. We thought Dad could help 
us out, but he’s all tied up and then 
when I heard that Mr. Foose was out 
of town . . . I knew Dan’s Uncle Joe 
just had to come through . . . or else. 

Bitu (Laughs weakly): Well... I’m 
glad I came through in time. 

Watt: Yep! Poor Miss Elliot’s been 
worried to a frazzle with all this 
Santa Claus trouble. Just wait till 
she sees you, she'll be crazy about 
you. 

Bru: I hope so. 

GrorcE: She sure will. Gosh, you look 
a thousand times better in that suit: 
than Russell Ryan. And you’ve got 
the voice for the part too. 

Watt: Yeah ... even if you don’t have 






















































to say anything but “Merry Christ- 
mas.” It’ll sound real. Where’s 
Miss Elliot? Have you seen her? 

Bru: Oh, er . . . she went down to the 
costume room. Said she’d be back 
before long. Oh, by the way ... I’ve 
sort of got a headache. Isn’t there 
some place I could go and get some 
water and take an aspirin. I guess 
it’s this excitement that’s making my 
head ache like blazes. 

GrorGeE: Sure. Just across the hall is 
the Nurse’s room. She'll fix you up 
fine. I’ll show you where it is. I 
know just how you feel. It’s stage 
fright. But don’t you worry, you'll 
get along fine. Right this way. 
(GEORGE and Bi exit.) 

Watt: No wonder he has a headache 
... getting up out of bed to be Santa 
Claus after working all night. He’s 
a pretty swell guy, that Uncle Joe. 
How about it, Dan? (DAN enters 
with pillow) 

Dan: How about what? 

Watt: How about your Uncle Joe 
being a pretty swell guy? 

Dan: Oh, sure... sure. . . he’s all 
right. Except why he didn’t tell me 
he was going to Chicago, I can’t 
figure. 

Watt: Chicago? 
Chicago? 

Dan: Uncle Joe. He left this morning. 
That’s why he can’t be our Santa 
Claus. Say, where is he? 

Watt: Hey, are you crazy? What are 
you doing with that pillow? And 
what are you talking about Uncle 
Joe and Chicago and not being our 
Santa Claus? 

Dan: The pillow is for Mr. Foose, 
stupid. I want to puff him out a 
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little more in the middle. Mr. Foose 
came instead of Uncle Joe. 

Watt: I don’t get it. I just talked to 
your Uncle Joe. 

Dan: Now who’s crazy? Uncle Joe’s 
headed for Chicago. 

Watt: Two bits says he’s in the 
Nurse’s room with George taking an 
aspirin. I tell you I talked to him. 
He’s dressed like Santa Claus. 

Dan: You're nuts! That’s Mr. Foose. 

Watt: That is not Mr. Foose. Mr. 
Foose is out of town. 

Dan: We're getting no place fast. I 
talked to Mr. Foose not ten minutes 
ago and offered to get him this pil- 
low for his stomach. 

Watt: Well, right now, George is get- 
ting your Uncle Joe a pill for his 
head. 

Dan: You'll need something for your 
head if you don’t shut up. (Snaps 
enters with the Santa Claus pack.) 

Watt: I will not shut up. I guess I 
know what I’m talking about. 

Snaps: Hey, you two... stop yelling 
at each other and tell me where Mr. 
Andrews went. 

Watt (Almost in a scream): Mr. 
Andrews? What Mr. Andrews? 

Snaps: Gee, that’s funny. I forgot it 
was your Dad. Where is he? I have 
his pack. 

Watt: Are you kidding? 

Snaps: Of course I’m not kidding. I 
went over to Russell Ryan’s and 
brought over the Santa Claus pack 
so your father could use it. 

Watt: What would my father be want- 
ing with a Santa Claus pack? 

Snaps: To carry the presents. Besides 
it matches his Santa Claus suit. 

Watt: But my father isn’t wearing a 
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Santa Claus suit. That’s Mr. Carter, 
Dan’s Uncle Joe. 

Dan: It is not. My Uncle Joe is going 
to Chicago. That’s Mr. Foose. 

Snaps: Say, what goes on around here? 
Is everybody nuts? Where’s Snoop? 
She knows what it’s all about. She 
was here when I was talking to Mr. 
Andrews not ten minutes ago. 

Dan: That was not Mr. Andrews. It 
was Mr. Foose. 

Watt: It was no such thing. It was 
your Uncle Joe — Mr. Carter. 

Snaps: His name is Andrews! 

Dan: Foose! 

- Watt: Carter! (Snoop enters) 

Snoop: Sh! Why are you all scream- 
ing? And where is Mr. Andrews? 
Snaps: There! You see. I told you his 
name was Andrews and Snoop can 

prove it. 

Snoop: Prove what? Thank goodness, 
you have the pack. Now what be- 
came of that Santa Claus? 

Wa tt: There’s something screwy going 
on here and it’s going to take a big- 
ger man than I am to figure it out. 
How many Santa Clauses are in this 
joint? (Sprxe and Scriss enter) 

Sprkg: What’s going on in here? It 
sounds like a riot. 

Scrips: Where’s Mr. Foose? I'd like 
to interview him for the paper, about 
how it feels to be a Santa Claus. 

Watt: There it goes again! Foose — 
Carter — Andrews . . . Andrews — 
Carter — Foose. I tell you there’s 
something screwy. 

Scriss: Nothing screwy about Mr. 
Foose. I think it was swell of him 
to be our Santa Claus. 

Snoop: But he isn’t our Santa Claus. 





Our Santa Claus is Mr. Andrews. 

Watt: Not much, he isn’t. My Dad is 
still on duty. He had to stand an 
extra shift today. That’s why I was 
so sure our gentleman with the white 
whiskers just had to be Dan’s 
Uncle Joe. 

Dan: For the last time, I tell you, 
Uncle Joe is in Chicago. 

Scriss: Zowie! Then he isn’t any of 
them. 

Dan: And if he’s not Mr. Foose, not 
Mr. Andrews and not Uncle Joe, who 
is he? 

Sprke: And where did he come from? 

Snoop: Goodness, I have no idea! He 
pretended his name was Andrews 
when I talked to him. Why didn’t 
he say he was somebody else? 

Dan: That’s the way he acted with me 
too. Let me go on calling him “Mr. 
Foose’’ as big as you please. 

Watt (With a whistle of surprise): 
That guy’s up to no good or he would 
have told you his real name. 

Spike: Who do you suppose he could 
‘be? 

Snaps: Only crooks want to conceal 
their identity. 

Snoop: Crooks! For mercy’s sake, you 
don’t think he’s a crook, do you? 

Watt: I certainly do. Anybody that 
would answer to three different 
names and never give his own is an 
impostor. He’s probably got good 
reason to hide it. 

Scriss: Good reason to hide it! Holy 
mackerel! Say, gang, are you think- 
ing of the same thing I am? Who 
would have the best reason in the 
world to hide both his name and 
himself? 


I couldn’t get him. He’s out of town. Sprxe: Gosh, Scribs, you don’t mean . . 
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Scriss: And where would be the safest 
place in the world to hide? 

Watt: Craminy! You don’t suppose 
that Santa Claus could be... 

Scriss: And what would be the most 
innocent disguise? 

Snoop: I don’t get it. What are you 
talking about? 

Snaps: Boy, oh boy! I get it, Scribs. 
You actually think that guy might 
be the PW. 

Dan: Gosh! I believe you're right. 
He’s just about the same height and 
build, and although he could talk 
English all right, he sure didn’t talk 
any more than was necessary. 

Sprxe: He just walked in here as bold 
as brass . . . and when he saw that 
Santa Claus suit, he put it on. Gee! 
... It was a perfect disguise. 

Snoop: But the suit was in the box. 
He couldn’t have known it was 
there. 

Dan: How do you know it was in the 
box? Somebody could have taken it 
out in the meantime. I tell you that 
fellow’s dangerous. 

Watt: What are we going to do? 
-‘They’ll be back here in a minute. 
Scriss: We'll have to take things into 
our own hands. We can take care of 

him. 

Spike: But he’s dangerous . . . a killer. 

Scriss: We'll take him by surprise. 
Now, listen, you guys . . . line up as 
if we’re going to make a tackle, and 
when he walks into this room, let 
him have it. 

Snoop: But suppose he isn’t the 
prisoner. . . . You’re going to look 
awful foolish if you tackle the wrong 
guy. 

Scriss: In time of war, you act, and 


ask questions afterward. This guy 
has three strikes against him. We 
can’t afford to take the chance of 
letting him get away. 

Watt: Maybe he’s ditched George 
somewhere and has gotten away al- 
ready. Maybe that headache was 
only a stall. 

Snoop (Running to door): Nope... 
here they come. 

Scriss (Placing himself at the head of 
the line as the boys line up as for foot- 
ball practice): When I say GO... 
slug him. (Grorer and Bru enter, 
Biuu walking ahead.) 

Bruu (As he looks over his shoulder at 
Grorce): Thanks, Pal. That pill’s 
going to fix me up. 

Scriss: Let’er go .. . (Boys rush Brun 
and tackle him, pulling him to the 
ground. They pile up on top of him.) 

GerorGE: Hey, hey, hey, what goes on 
here. Stop! Stop! You’re hurting 
him. 

Snoop (Pulling drawstring from Santa’s 
bag): Here. Here’s a rope. You can 
tie his hands. 

Scriss: Thanks. This should hold 
him. Lie still, you. (The others get 
up off the prostrate form of Bru. 
Scriss ties his hands and remains 
seated on his chest. Others help hold 
him.) 

Grorce: What is all this? What’s 
going on? Are you all crazy? 

Snoop: It’s not Santa Claus at all. 
He’s the German prisoner. 

GrorceE: Nuts. He’s Mr. Carter. 

Dan: Oh, no he isn’t! Look! (Re- 
moves mask) See for yourself. 

Aut: A stranger. Who are you? 
What’s your name? 

Bru: Of all the outrages this is the 
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worst. Let me up. 

Scriss: Not till you explain who you 
are and you can tell that to the judge. 

Watt: Come on, George, we'll get 
Dad. Come on... I’ll explain as we 
go. (WaT and GrorGE exit.) 

Briu: Say, what’s got into you kids, 
anyway? 

Scriss: Plenty ... You German bum! 

Brtu: Cut out that kind of talk, and 
let me up before somebody gets hurt. 

Dan (Menacing him with a hammer 
which has been lying on the floor): 
Nobody’s going to get hurt, unless 
it’s you. If you have any explaining 
to do, talk fast. George and Dan 
will be back here in five minutes 
with their Dad and he’s a cop. What 
do you have to say to that? 

Brix: Where’s Sue? I mean . . . where’s 
Miss Elliot? 

Dan: Never you mind where she is. 
What we want to know is who you 
are. (Miss Ex.iot and JuLiE enter. 
Miss Ex.ior screams when she sees 
Bit and rushes over to him.) 

Miss Exxior: Bill! Bill darling! What 
in the world is the matter? Boys, 
what are you doing? Daniel An- 
drews! Put down that hammer. 
Get up, all of you. (Helping Bux to 
his feet) Oh, Bill, what is it? What’s 
wrong? 

Bitu:' Gosh! I don’t know. These 
wild cats of yours just piled up on 
me. (Sitting on chair) Maybe they 
can explain it. I can’t. 

Scriss: You ... you mean to say you 
know this man, Miss Elliot? 

Miss Exxior: Know him? I should say 
I do know him. I’m going to marry 
him. 

Sprke: Marry? Do you hear that? 
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She’s gonna marry him. 

Scriss: Then he isn’t a German 
prisoner at all? 

Miss Extior: German prisoner! In- 
deed! Scribs Fisher you should be 
ashamed of yourself. (Pulls off the 
Santa Claus coat.) That’s how much 
of a German prisoner he is. He’s a 
full-fledged Sergeant in our own 
army. 

SprKE: Gosh! 

Snoop: I told you to go easy. 

Snaps: But what’s his name? 

Briu: Sergeant William Thomas, at 
your service. 

Scriss: Holy Smokes, Sergeant, we 
sure do owe you an apology. It was 
mostly my fault. When we all got 
together and discovered you an- 
swered to three different names, 
none of which was yours, I got the 
idea you were hiding out and that 
you might be the German prisoner 
everybody’s looking for. 

Miss Exzior: That was my fault. I 
didn’t want you children to know 
who he was. 

Scriss: I just don’t know what to say, 
Miss Elliot! We sure made an awful 
mistake. 

Spike: Look, here come George and 


Walt with their Dad. 
Miss Extior: Merciful heavens! The 
police! 


Mr. ANDREWs: Don’t be alarmed, 
Miss Elliot. I don’t understand 
what all this mixup is about, but 
I’ve been trying to tell my boys it 
can’t be the German prisoner. He’s 
on his way back to Camp Colston. 

JuLIE: You mean somebody already 
caught him? 

Mr. AnprREws: That’s right, somebody 











has already caught him, and if ’m 
not mistaken it was your Sergeant 
Santa Claus who did the job. 

Scriss: This is too much for me. I feel 
dizzy. 

Miss Exxior: Oh, Bill! Did you really 
catch the prisoner? 

Bru: The officer’s story is correct. 

Snoop: My goodness, then you’re a 
hero, aren’t you? 

Mr. ANDREws: I'll say he is. 

Brut: Oh — it wasn’t much. Catching 
that prisoner was nothing compared 
to being mobbed by you Com- 
mandos. 

Watt: Gee, Dad, I’m sorry we got you 
up here for nothing. 

Gerorce: I still don’t know what all 
the fuss was about. 

Mr. AnpREws: Oh, I don’t mind at all. 
I’m only too sorry I couldn’t play 
Santa Claus for you, Miss Elliot. 
But I see you have a dandy. Well, 
congratulations and good day, Mr. 
Santa Claus, er. . . I guess I should 
say, Sergeant Santa Claus. 

Brit: So long, officer. (EHaxit Mr. 
ANDREWS) 

Scriss: Gosh, Sergeant, I hope you’re 
not gonna be sore at us. We're 
mighty sorry. 


Bru: Oh, forget it . . . that’s what I’m 
going to do. How about a little help 
with this suit? I look sort of the 
worse for wear. 

Snoop: I'll say you do. Here’s your 
mask. I’ve tried to straighten out 
the whiskers as best I could. 

Bru (Putting it on): There! How do I 
look? 

Miss Exxiot: Wonderful! 
wonderful! 

Snaps: What about a picture? 

Brut: Only on one condition. Miss 
Elliot stands next to me. 

Miss Exxior: Sh! Bill! 

Juure: And I'll stand next to Miss 
Elliot, if she’ll let me. 

Miss Exniot: That’s an idea. Come 

on, Stage-crew, let’s have our pic- 
tures taken with the hero of the 
hour. (All gather around Bru.) 

Scriss: How do we look, Snaps? 

Snaps: Great ... great ... Now hold it. 

Snoop: You'll have to autograph these 
pictures, Sergeant. 

Bru: That'll be easy . . . I’ll just write 
... A merry Christmas to you all 
from Sergeant Santa Claus. (Curtain 
closes on group picture.) 


Perfectly 


THE END 
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Characters 
JOHN ARNOLD, genial, elderly man 
Lyp1A, his wife 
same their children 
JIM 
TiLuiE, middle-aged “hired girl” 

Time: Late afternoon of the day before 
Christmas. 

Sertine: Dining room in the Arnold 
home. 

Ar Riss: Lyp1a enters from the kitchen, 
carrying a centerpiece of pink roses 
which she places in the center of the 
table, then standing back, admires 
the effect. 

Lyp1a: Oh, Tillie? 

TiLuie (Offstage): Yes ma’am? 

Lypia: Can you stop basting that 
turkey long enough to see how lovely 
the roses look? 

Titi (At kitchen door, wiping her 
hands on her apron): My! They do 
look scrumptious, Mrs. Arnold. 
You’d never think there was snow a 
foot deep outside! Smells more like 
June! 

Lyp1a: You haven’t seen the candles 
yet, Tillie — (Hurries to buffet and 
brings the two candles to the table and 
places right and left of the centerpiece) 
There! Aren’t they a perfect match? 

Tru: I’ll say they are! You’d think 
that florist grew the roses to match 
the candles, wouldn’t you! 

Lypia (Happily): That isn’t all— 

(Gets four place cards from buffet) 


Pink Roses for Christmas 
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See? Place cards. . . . With pink 
rosebuds on them! 

Titre (Admiring them): Heavenly 
days! You’re doing things up brown! 

Lyp1a: Doing them up “pink” you 
mean. Oh, I know it’s silly, having 
place cards for my own children, but 
I want this dinner to be perfect. 
And I know Janie will notice these 
little details. After all the college 
luncheons and dinners she has gone 
to — 

Titume: Land, Mrs. Arnold, I don’t 
think it’s silly. And neither will Jim 
and Janie, I’ll bet. Those two kids— 
away from home for the first time — 
they’ll appreciate everything you do. 

Lyp1a (Fondly): I know they will — 
the dears! Tillie, if anything went 
wrong now, I couldn’t stand it! 

True: I’ll keep my fingers crossed, 
Mrs. Arnold. . . .. Heavenly Days! 
I smell them mince pies boilin’ 
over... . (Exit) 

Lyp1a (Calling, as she places silverware 
on the table): Never mind, it’s a nice 
spicy smell. (Hums to herself happily) 

Joun (Offstage): Lyddy! Oh Lyddy! 

Lyp1a (Hurrying to stair door): Yes, 
John — what is it? 

JouHNn (Shouting): Where the Sam Hill 
is that new tie? 

Lyp1a: Just where I told you, John. 
In the right hand top bureau 
drawer. . . . And John, don’t upset 
things. 
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Joun: I got it. Won’t upset a thing — 
Tie it in a jiffy.... 

Lyp1a (Goes to table, murmuring): That 
man! (Moves things about on table 
critically) 

TiLuie (At kitchen door): Mrs. Arnold, 
think this sauce looks okay? 

Lyp1a (Inspecting it): Why, yes — it 
looks just right to me. Tillie, the 
children will never have anything at 
college like your cooking . . . and 
everything has turned out so beauti- 
fully — (Both women exclaim as there 
are a series of loud thumps heard.) 

Lyp1a (Rushing to stair door): Mercy! 
John has fallen down stairs! 

Tinie (Rushing to door): Heavenly 
Days—I knew somepin’ would 
happen — 

Lyp1a (At door): John! Did you fall? 

Joun (Enters brushing his clothes and 
grinning): Nope . . . Thought I’d 
save time coming down head over 
heels. . . . Spoke too soon about not 
upsetting anything, it seems. 

Titi (Giggling): The way you joke, 
Mr. Arnold — (Exit to kitchen) 

Lyp1: Well — turn around and let me 
brush you off. Did you tear your 
suit? (Gets brush from buffet drawer.) 

Joun: Didn’t know you wanted me 
to — 

Lyp1a: Stand still, John. Goodness! 
One would think you had bumped 
all the way down on your shoulder- 
blades! 

Joun (Hand on hip): Ouch! Think 
you got the wrong location, Lyddy— 

Lyp1a_ (Instantly concerned): John, 
dear — you are hurt! I'll get the 
liniment. .. . 

Joun (Stopping her): Hey! I’m all 
right, honey. Anyhow, think I want 
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to buy cut-flowers in December and 
then smell up the room with lini- 
ment? How’s my tie look, Lyddy? 

Lyp1a (Straightening it): Looks like 
you needed more practice turning 
summersaults down stairs, my dear! 
Oh John, in just a little while we’ll 
light the Christmas candles for the 
children! 

Joun (Tipping her face up, fondly): 
Seems to me the Christmas candles 
are already lighted in your eyes, 
honey. 

Lyp1a (Earnestly): Every minute of 
this Christmas Eve with the children 
will be precious. Even if they have 
only been away since last fall —I 
have missed them so! 

JoHNn (Soberly): I hope they haven’t 
changed. 

Lyp1a: Of course they haven’t changed 
— bless them! 

Joun (Turning to the table): Well, the 
old dining-room table looks quite 
festive. But I always thought 
Christmas candles were red. 

Lyp1a: Oh, I have the red candles in 
the front room with the Christmas 
tree. I wanted pink decorations in 
here because Janie loves that color. 
... And after all, can you think of 
anything more artistic? (Stands 
admiring the table centerpiece and 
candles) 

Joun (Grinning): Sure. A big platter 
of turkey with all the trimmin’s. 

Lyp1a: Oh — you men! 

JoHN (Picking up a newspaper and 
looking through it): What would you 
think of our driving out south to- 
night after dinner — past that big 
Stanton estate? I read they’re open- 
ing the house for holiday guests from 
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the east. Here it is — (Reads aloud) 
“There will be lighted wreaths in 
every window of the huge Stanton 
mansion tonight, as well as several 
lighted Christmas trees outside —” 
Be quite a sight for the kids, eh? 

Lyp1a: Oh, they’d love it, John .. . 
And afterwards we'll have our 
Christmas tree and our presents, and 
the children will sing ‘Silent Night” 
for us — just as they have ever since 
Janie was in pig-tails and Jimmy in 
knee-pants. Oh, John, (Leans her 
head against his arm) this is going to 
be our happiest Christmas. . . 
(Telephone rings. Both start) 

Lyp1a: Oh — what if that should be 
bad news — 

Joun (Taking down receiver): Shucks — 
it’s probably Ed, down at the depot 
—I asked him to let me know if 
there was any change in train time 


(Speaks into receiver) John Arnold 
speaking. .. . Hi, Ed. . . . What’s 
that? (Louder) It did! For Pete’s 
sake — Yeah — thanks Ed— (Re- 
places receiver. Greatly excited) — 
That was Ed, Lyddy. . . . He forgot 
to telephone. . . . He says the train is 


in three sections. . . . Where’s my 
hat — (Scrambles about) 

Lyp1a: You mean —the train’s in! 

JoHN: Yes, doggone it, Ed said he saw 
Jim and Janie getting into some 
swell rig — Hey, Tillie—seen my 
hat? (Throws things about) 

True (At door): Heavenly Days! Are 
they coming now! There’s your 
hat— Mr. Arnold—under those 
newspapers — 

Lyp1a: Oh dear — where’s my shoulder 
shawl — (Searching frantically) 

Titure: You put it in the buffet — 


Here ’tis (Gets shawl and puts it 
about Lypta’s shoulders) I'll start 
dishin’ up right away. (She goes out. 
The door is flung open. Two smartly 
dressed young people rush in. They 
throw the packages they have on a 
table and exclaim while embracing 
their parents) 

JANIE: Mom — oh Mom! We’re really 
here — 

Jim: Hi, Dad! You’re looking fine. 
Get away from Mom, and give me a 
chance, Janie — 

Lyp1a (Tremulously): Darlings — 

Janie: Dad — you fraud! Don’t pre- 
tend you are wiping your eyes! 

Joun: Me? Just showing off my clean 
handkerchief. . . . 

TILLIE (At kitchen door wearing a white 
apron): Merry Christmas! 

CuitprREN: Hi, Tillie. (They shake 
hands. JantE kisses her) 

Jim: Is the cooky jar filled, Tillie? 

Truuim: Yes sir! All the cookies you 
like — both of you. Well—TI’ll 
start dishin’ up now — (Dashes out 
to kitchen) 

Lyp1a: Tillie has been working so 
hard — getting things ready to eat 
the minute your train was due — 

JANIE: Oh, Mom, we can’t eat dinner 
now! 

Joun: Don’t tell us you’re dieting, 
young lady! 

Jane: We have the most gorgeous 
news! Jim, you tell them now — 
Jim (With mock dramatic gestures) 

Folks! Brace yourselves! We’re 
to have the Arnold Christmas Eve 
tomorrow night, because—get ready 
for the shock — because — we are 
invited to the Stanton mansion for 

the big Christmas Eve party! 
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Janie: Isn’t it wonderful! Jim — 
they’re struck dumb! (JoHN has 
gone to stand beside Lypta as if to 
protect her.) 

Joun: But how—I don’t understand— 

Jim: It’s this way, Dad .. . Bill Stanton 
is a cousin of these Stantons and he 
was invited here for the holidays. .. . 
Well — Bill’s got a crush on Janie — 

JANIE: Oh, he has not. . . . We’re just 
good friends — 

Lyp1a: But — the Stantons themselves 
didn’t invite you — 

Jim: Yes, they did —it’s a blanket 
invitation. They told Bill to bring 
anyone he liked from the college — 

JANIE: Why — we thought you’d be 
delighted! We kept it for a surprise. 

Joun (Grimly): You certainly achieved 
your object. 

Lyp1a: But children — you mean — 
you won’t be here on Christmas 
Eve? 

Ji: Oh sure, Mom — we'll just shove 
the date one day ahead. See? (Loud 
honking outside) That’s the Stanton 
station-wagon. ... They’ve got a 
load of guests. . .. We said we’d only 

~ keep them waiting five minutes — 

Lyp1a: Five minutes! 

JANIE (Uncertain now): We thought 
you’d be thrilled —having your 
children invited to the Stanton 
mansion. ... But, Jim, maybe we’d 
better not go — (More loud honking 
outside) 

Jr: We'll have to decide. Can’t keep 
the Stantons waiting! 

Lyp1a: Of course, you must go, child- 
ren. We wouldn’t want you to miss 
such a wonderful opportunity — 
would we — John? 

Joun (Briefly): They must decide for 
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themselves. 

JANIE: I don’t believe you understand, 
Mom. It’s just for tonight. We'll 
be back tomorrow morning and have 
our Christmas tree tomorrow night 
— (More honking) 

Jim: Gosh, if the president can shove 
holidays around, so can we. ’Bye 
Mom — see you in the morning. . . . 
’Bye, Dad — (Rushes out) 

JANIE: Mom, if you don’t smile — I 
won’t have a bit of fun. "Bye — 
(Kisses both parents good-bye and 
rushes out after Jim. There is the 
sound of voices outside and of a car 
starting. Lyp1a and JouN stand in 
the open door. Lyp1a waves a hand- 
kerchief up and down mechanically 
until JoHn draws her away) 

Joun: It’s cold with the door open, 
honey — (Closes door) 

Lyp1a (Slowly walks to table, stands 
looking at it): Janie . . . didn’t notice 
the place cards . . . or the roses — 

Joun: Didn’t have time. Wait until 
she gets here tomorrow. 

Lyp1a (Sadly): Not after the Stanton 
dinner. Ours will be commonplace. 

True (Looking in): Heavenly Days! 
Where are they? 

Joun: They are invited to the Stanton 
blow-out tonight. 

Tite: Yeah — fat chance of that! 
Are they outside? 

Lyp1a: Mr. Arnold is not joking, Tillie. 
Jim and Janie are invited to the 
Stanton Christmas Eve party. Of 
course we want them to accept. It 
is — (Clears throat) it is an honor. 
They'll be home tomorrow. 

Tinie (With consternation): Heav-un- 
lee Days! What about dinner? 

Joun (Briskly): Go right ahead and 
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serve dinner. I’ve got appetite 
enough to make up for two absentees. 

Lyp1a: Yes — you may as well serve 
dinner, Tillie. You’ve worked so 
hard. 

Titue: Okay. I'll start dishin’ up. 
Take a few minutes — (Ezits) 

Joun (Making a determined attempt to 
be jovial): How about lighting up, 
Lyddy? I want to see how my girl 
looks by pink candle-light. 

Lyp1a (Lifeless tone): Just as you wish, 
John. (Stands beside table watching 
JOHN as he rather clumsily lights the 
two candles.) 

JouN (Offering his arm with mock cere- 
mony): May I seat you, Madam? 
Lypia (With faint smile): Thank you, 
dear. (JoHNn seats Lypia at left. 
Then sits opposite her at right. Silence 
for a moment. They look at each 

other) 

Lyp1a (In panicky tone): John — it’s 
so empty ... Let’s ask Tillie... 

Joun: Of course we’ll ask Tillie. (Calls) 
Hey — Tillie — 

TILLIE (Appearing in door): Just about 
a minute more, Mr. Arnold — 

Joun: No — we're in no hurry, Tillie. 
We want you to sit down with us. 

TiLure (Astonished): Me? Land sakes, 
Mr. Arnold —I’d just be jumpin’ 
up an’ down all the time — 

Joun: Well — that sounds real inter- 
esting — 

Lyp1a: It doesn’t matter — your serv- 
ing dinner, Tillie. We—we want 
you to sit down — (Bites her lip) 
It’s sort of lonesome — 

Titi (Suddenly understanding): Why, 

sure, Mrs. Arnold, I’ll be proud to 

sit down. I’ve got a clean white 
apron on... . I'll set while Mr. 





Arnold asks the blessing, anyhow — 
Thank you, ma’am. 

True (Sits down facing the audience. 
Shows by her manner her sympathy 
for the two parents): Ain’t like they 
won’t be back, you know. ... 

Lyp1a (With an effort to appear happy) 
Oh, of course . . . it’s foolish to miss 
them so—just for a meal... . 
(There is a short silence. All bow 
their heads) 

Joun (Reverently): Our Father in 
Heaven, we ask Thy blessing upon 
the food Thou hast provided so 
bountifully. Bless all within this 
house — (Abrupt pause)—and do 
Thou bless those absent ones — 
whom we love —so dearly. Amen. 
(The last phrase in a husky low tone. 
Lyp1a bows her head to her folded 
hands and TiLu1e raises her apron to 
her eyes. Suddenly young voices sing- 
ing “‘Silent Night’ are heard.) 

Lyp1a (Starting up): John! It’s the 
children — singing our carol — 

Titure (Beaming): I knew those kids 
were only fooling. Ill get started 
dishin’ up — (Hurried exit to kitchen. 
Joun and Lypta take a few steps 
toward the door, then pause, tense as 
they listen. After a few measures of 
“Silent Night” the door is flung open 
and Jim and JANIE rush in, grab 
their parents and whirl them around 
to the tune of ‘Jingle Bells.’’) 

Joun (Still cautious): What does this 
mean, children? 

Lyp1a (Happy but breathless): Gra- 
cious—I’m too old to dance — 
Jimmy — 

Jim (Arm about his mother): Mom! 
The farther away we got the worse 
we felt about leaving you two alone 























on Christmas Eve — 

JANIE (Interrupting, standing with her 
arm through her father’s): And fi- 
nally I told Bill to turn around and 
take us back home —I told him I 
wouldn’t enjoy one minute of the 
party — 

Lyp1a: But your friends, dear — what 
will they think? 

JANIE: Bill Stanton will fix that, Mom. 
He said there’s to be a big mid-week 
party. We could enjoy that! 

Jim: You needn’t worry, Mom. Bill 
understands. He said if he had a 
Dad and Mom, no darned party 
could keep him from being with 
them, especially at Christmas — 

JANIE: Bill’s an orphan — 

Joun: Let’s have him over while the 
kids are here, eh, Lyddy? 

Lyp1a: Of course we shall — the poor 
boy... 

Jim: He’s a grand guy — saw right 
away something was wrong when we 
drove away from here, with you 
folks standing in the door... . 

Lyp1a (Radiantly): But everything is 
all right now — 

Triuie (Looking in from kitchen): You 
folks better set. I’m dishin’ up. 
(Exit. All laugh. From the kitchen 


sounds of rattling pans, etc.) 

Jim: Boy! Have I got an appetite! 
Let’s “set’’! 

JANIE (Going down stage to table): Oh, 
Mom! How lovely the table looks! 
(Picks up a place card, exclaims) 
And — place cards! How sweet! 

JoHn (Smiling): Your mother was 
afraid you might forget where you 
belong — 

Jim (Soberly): Gosh, Dad, I guess we 
came pretty close to forgetting. But 
— believe me — never again! 

Joun (Hands on Jim’s shoulders, evi- 
dently much affected): Son! We know 
what you have given up for us — 

Jm: “Given up” —nothing! We’re 
where we want to be — 

JANIE (Hugging her father’s arm): We 
made the decision, Dad, remember. 
(She draws Lyp1a to her side, so they 
now stand in a half-circle facing 
downstage) 

Lyp1: Still, it was a test, my children 
— and you came through. 

JoHN Listen! (Faintly, the strains of 
“Silent night’) It’s the Christmas 
carollers — (They hum with the carol- 
lers passing by, as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


— 
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A Cause To Serve 


by H. Graham Du Bois 


Characters 

GRANNY 

“ere Granny’s granddaughters 

LxaH, Rachel’s daughter 

SOLDIER 

Enocu, Rachel’s husband 

THREE WIisE MEN 

Time: The early morning of CuRIst’s 
birth. 

SetrinG: A shepherd’s hut near Bethle- 
hem. 

At Rise: Racuet is standing at rear 
door, looking out. GRANNY, seated 
on a bench near door in right wall, 
mutters to herself before she speaks 
to RACHEL. 

Granny: What are you doing at that 
door? 

RacueE.: I thought I heard a footstep 
on the path. (Closes door, comes to 
left of table, and sits) 

Granny: Bah! Let a board in the 
floor creak and you think it’s that 
worthless vagabond of yours sneak- 
ing home. You’re more set on seeing 
your husband than I am, I can tell 
you. If he does come, I’m going to 
see that he finds some place else to 
hide. 

RacHEL: O Granny, you wouldn’t do 
that! 

Granny: Wouldn’t I? Maybe I’m not 
so eager to be thrown into prison and 
put to death as you are. If he comes 
here, our lives won’t be worth any 
more than his. 


RacHE.: But, Granny, he’ll be safe 
here. That cave down by the brook. 
If he hides there they can never find 
him. We can take him food by 
night. Nobody knows of that cave. 

Granny: The shepherds know of it. 
Sometimes they shelter their lambs 
there against the storm. 

RacHEL: They will never betray him. 
He is one of them. 

Granny: There’s a price on his head. 
Some of those shepherds would be- 
tray their own mothers for a price. 

RacHEL: Listen! I hear somebody on 
the path. . . . Maybe it’s Enoch... . 
They’re at the door. (Enter Saran, 
leaving the door open.) Why, Sarah! 
We weren’t expecting you so soon. 
Are the sheep all right? 

SaraH: Yes, I just came back to tell 
you that — (Sees GRANNY and hesi- 
tates.) I... I came back to... to 
rest a few minutes. (Comes to table, 
obviously perturbed, and stands, her 
fingers fumbling with objects on the 
table.) 

Granny: What’s the matter with rest- 
ing in the fields? 

Saran: Why aren’t you asleep, Granny? 
The physician told you to get plenty 
of sleep. Don’t you think you had 
better go back to bed? 

Granny: I guess I know what’s good 
for me. I’ll sleep when I please... . 
What’s the use of lying in bed when 
Rachel’s jumping up every few 
minutes to look for that good-for- 
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nothing Enoch? . . . Why can’t you 

close the door when you come in? 

RacHEL (Rising): I’ll close it. (Goes to 
doorway and stands looking up at 
the sky.) 

Granny (7'o Saran): Sit down. What 
are you all excited about? You look 
like you’d seen a ghost. 

SaraH (Sitting): I— I’m not excited. 
I’m just a bit out of breath, that’s 
all. 

RacHEL: How very quiet the night is! 

Granny: No quieter than any other 
night, I guess. 

RacHEL: Oh, yes, it is. There is a 
strange stillness about it. There’s 
not a leaf of those aspen trees stir- 
ring. It’s like the silence we some- 
times have before a rain. It’s almost 
as if the world were waiting for some- 
thing to happen. 

Granny: Nonsense! Nothing never 
happens here but taxes, taxes, and 
more taxes. We hardly make enough 
to keep body and soul together. 

RacHEL: Come here, Sarah. (Sarau 
goes to door. Racuet points to the 
sky.) Isn’t there something queer 
about that star? See how bright it is. 

Granny: No brighter than any other 
star, I guess. 

SaraH (Looking upward): It does seem 
brighter — almost like a flaming 
torch. (Comes back to seat.) 

RacHE.: It seems to move. 
door and takes seat at table.) 

Granny: I think you’ve lost your 
mind. Ever since them vagrants 
stopped here yesterday you’ve been 
acting queer. 

SaraH: What is Granny talking about? 

RacuE.L: A couple on their way to 
Bethlehem to be taxed. They came 


(Closes 
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while you were in the fields with the 
sheep. They wanted to know whether 
we could put them up for the night. 

SaraH: Why did they pick out such a 
place as this? It’s only a few miles 
to Bethlehem, and there’s a good 
inn there. 

RacuHeE.: She was sick and tired; she 
felt she couldn’t go a step farther. 
Her time had almost come. 

Saran: You mean —? 

Racuet (Nodding): Yes. I felt so sorry 
for them that I almost wept. It was 
hard to turn them away. 

SaraH: It was cruel of you. How could 
you do such a thing? 

RacHEL: It was on account of Granny. 
After all, it’s her house. She wouldn’t 
listen to me. She wouldn’t take 
them in. 

Granny: Take in a couple of tramps, 
indeed! We have four mouths to 
feed now —five if that worthless 
Enoch should come out of hiding. 
Do you suppose I was going to run 
the risk of having them steal what 
little food we have? 

Saran: Did you ask their names? 

Racueg.: Yes. Mary and Joseph. They 
had come all the way from Nazareth, 
and even the poor little donkey on 
which she rode seemed too weary to 
go Cn. 

Granny: You swallow everything you 
hear, you simpleton. Do you sup- 
pose they were telling their real 
names? How do you know they 
weren’t a pair of Herod’s spies sent 
to check up on us? 

Sara: Sent to check up on us? For 
what? 

Granny: We are Enoch’s people, ain’t 

we? How do they know that we 















































ain’t hiding him here? 

RacHEL: They were not spies; of that 
I am sure. There was something 
touching about that woman. . 
something strange and tender and 
beautiful. I’ll never forget how she 
smiled at me when I told her there 
was no place here for them. I be- 
lieve it was her way of saying that 
she knew I wasn’t to blame for turn- 
ing them away. 

Granny: And of saying that I was, I 
suppose? Well, I don’t care. Some- 
body’s got to look out for this family 
or we'd all starve . . . And Leah is 
growing up to be as big a fool as the 
rest of you. 

SaraH: Leah? Didn’t she go out to 
look for Enoch? 

Granny: That’s what she said. She 
said she was going to find her father 
and bring him here; but it’s mighty 
queer that she didn’t leave until 
those people had gone. 

SaraH (Turning to RacHEL): What 
does Granny mean? 

RacuHE.: It’s just one of her suspicions. 

Granny: I know what I know. I’ve 
got to believe what I see with my 
own eyes. 

SaraH: What did you see, Granny? 

Granny: I saw her sneak out and join 
those tramps, that’s what. 

SaraH: What did she do that for? 

Granny: She’s like her father — al- 
ways talking about traveling; wants 
to see what’s beyond the hills. It’s 
in the blood, I guess. A lot of good 
it’s done him. Runs off and joins 
Herod’s army, then gets tired of it 
and deserts. Where’s he now? Hid- 
ing somewhere out in the hills like a 
hunted animal. Pretty soldier, he is. 
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RacHEL: You're unfair, Granny. 
Enoch’s a brave man; but he has al- 
ways dreamed of a better world. He 
enlisted because he believed that the 
army would bring order and peace 
to us all; but Herod is unjust and 
cruel. Enoch couldn’t carry out his 
orders to kill innocent, helpless 
people. And so he was thrown into 
prison and sentenced to death. But 
he escaped. 

Granny: Idle dreamer that he is! 
Him and his grand ideas! He has 
always talked like a high priest, and 
he’s taught you and Leah and Sarah 
to talk the same way. It would have 
been better for all of us if he’d 
stayed and taken his punishment. 

SaraH: I’m hungry, Granny. Could I 
have some bread and milk to take 
back to the fields with me? 

Granny: Why not eat it here? 

SarauH: I don’t want to leave the sheep 
too long. 

Granny: Very well. (Rises) I’ll get it. 
(She goes out. SARAH rises, goes to 
door R., listens for a moment, then 
comes back to end of table and leans 
toward RACHEL.) 

SaraH: Rachel, Enoch has come. 

RacHE.: Enoch has .. .? 

Sarau: Yes, he is here. 

RacueE.: Here? Where? 

SaraH: In the cave. 

RacwHet (Glancing cautiously at door): 
And the food? 

Saran: It’s for him. 

Racug.: Is he strong and well? 

SaRAH: Quite well. He was asleep 
when I left. 

Racugu (Eagerly): When can I see him? 
Can I go to him now? 

SaraH: Not yet. It wouldn’t be safe. 
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Wait until tonight. 
RacwHE.: Leah? Is she with him? 
SaraH: No. I haven’t seen her. 
RacHE.: I’m getting worried. She’s 
been gone for hours. (Goes to door, 
opens it and looks out.) Why, look! 
The shepherds are acting strangely. 
They seem to be leaving their flocks. 

SaraH (Comes to door): Listen to them 
singing. (Christmas song is heard.) 

RacHeE.: Their faces are turned toward 
that star. It is moving, Sarah, and I 
believe they’re following it. 

SaraH: They’re going toward Beth- 
lehem. 

RacuEu: I wish Leah would come. 
The world is full of strange sights 
and sounds. 

SaRaH: It’s almost morning now. See! 
The light is breaking over those hills. 
(Enter Granny with a loaf wrapped 
in a cloth, and a pitcher.) 

Granny (Handing pitcher and loaf to 
Saran): Here’s your bread and 
milk. You’d better be getting back 
to the flock. There’s no telling how 
many lambs may be stolen — with 
all these rogues on the highway 
going to Bethlehem for the taxes. 
(SARAH goes out.) 

Granny (Taking her seat): What a 
queer creature she is! Leaving the 
sheep in the darkness just to get a 
bite to eat! . . . Well, what are you 
standing there gaping up at the sky 
for? 

RacueE.: I’m watching the star. 

Granny: The way you talk! A body 
would think you’d never seen a star 
before. 

RacuE.: I’ve never seen one just like 
this. 

Granny: All stars look the same to me. 





Come and close that door. The air 

is chilly. 

RacHeEt (Closing door and taking seat): 
If I only knew where Leah is! 

Granny: She’s with her father, I guess. 

RacHE.: No, she’s not. I know she’s 
not. 

Granny: How do you know? Have 
you seen her? 

RacHeu: I haven’t, but Sarah... 
(Checking herself) 

Granny: What’s that? You mean 
Sarah has seen her? 

Racue.: I mean I —I — 

Granny: You chatter like an idiot. I 
heard you and Sarah whispering 
when I was out in the shed. There’s 
something up. Out with it, woman. 
(There is a knock at the door.) 

RacHEL (Starting up): They’ve come 
for Enoch! They’ve come for him! 

Granny: What if they have? He’s not 
here. We don’t know where he is... 
Don’t stand there like a stick. Open 
the door. (Knocking repeated.) 

Soutprer (Off): Let me in! In Herod’s 
name, open this door! (RacHEL goes 
to door and opens it. Enter SoLDIER.) 

Sotprer: Is Enoch your husband? 

RacHE.: He — he is. 

Souprer: He was seen skulking through 
the hills in this direction. Are you 
hiding him in this house? 

RacHEL:He — he is not in this house. 

Sotprer (Turning to Granny): What 
about you, old woman? Do you 
know anything about him? 

Granny: I know nothing. I haven’t 
see the rogue for months. 

Soxprer: I don’t believe either of you. 

I’ll have to search the place. (Walks 

about room, peering under bed, etc., 

then pauses at door) What’s this? 














What’s in here? (Ezits) 

Granny (To Racuet): Sit down! 
(RacHEL sits.) What’s the matter 
with you? You’re white as white 
can be. If that soldier sees you look- 
ing like you do, he’ll think we know 
where Enoch is. Bite your lips to 
bring back the color. Clutch the 
edge of the table so that you won’t 
shake like a reed in the wind. 

RacHeL: What — what’s he doing in 
there? 

Granny: Let him do what he will. 
He’ll not find anything. There’s 
nothing there but the crocks of milk 
and a few loaves of bread. 

Racuet (Listening): He’s fumbling 
with the latch of the outer door of 
the shed. 

Granny: Well, what if he is? 

RacuHE.: It opens on the path that 
leads to the cave. 

Granny: Keep quiet, stupid: here he 
comes. (Enter SoLprer) 

Sotprer: He’s not here. (Walks to 
door and turns toward them) But I 
warn you, if you should help him in 
any way it will go hard with you. 
(Opens door) What are those fool 
shepherds doing? (A Christmas song 
is heard off stage) Wasting their time 
singing when they should be tend- 
ing their flocks. No wonder they can 
hardly make a living. (Ezits) 

Granny: You’re trembling like a leaf. 
What are you afraid of now? He’s 


gone. 
RacueE.: But where has he gone? 
Granny: What’s that matter to you? 
You’re safe. You don’t know where 
Enoch is. 
Racue: I — I do know. 
Granny (Amazed): You know? Where? 
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RacHEL: He’s in the cave. 

Granny: So that’s what you and Sarah 
were whispering about! You idiots! 
Do you know what this means? You 
heard what that soldier said. If you 
are caught helping Enoch, we all 
suffer. 

RacuE.: If we are caught, I’ll take the 
blame. 

Granny: You'll take the blame! Do 
you suppose that will satisfy Herod? 
. . . Hush! Somebody’s coming. 
(RacHEL rises, clutching the edge of 
the table.) I guess the soldier’s found 
Enoch and now he’s after us. Sit 
down and stop shaking. (Enter 
LEAH.) 

RacHE. (Rising and embracing Lean): 
It’s Leah! My little girl is back. 
Granny: A pretty time for you to be 
coming home! This is enough to set 
tongues a-wagging! What do you 
suppose the neighbors will say when 
they hear you’ve been out in the 

hills all night? 

LeaH: I wasn’t in the hills; I was in 
Bethlehem. 

GRaNNyY: With those miserable vaga- 
bonds, I suppose. 

Lean: Don’t, Granny; you mustn’t call 
them that. You won’t when you 
hear what happened in Bethlehem. 

Granny: What happened, simpleton? 
What became of that man and 
woman that was here? 

Lean: A child was born. 

Granny: There’s nothing remarkable 
about that. These hills are full of 
children now. More are born than 
their parents can take care of. 

Lean: You don’t understand, Granny. 

This child was not born for these hills 

or for Bethlehem or for any one 
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town or nation: he has come to all 
peoples. 

Granny: You talk in riddles. What 
has all this to do with that couple 
you went off with? 

LeaH: They are the parents of this 
child. I guided them to Bethlehem, 
but when we reached the inn, the 
innkeeper told us that he had no 
room. I thought the woman would 
faint, and so I begged that she might 
have a place on the straw of the 
stable. It was there that the Savior 
was born. 

RacHE.: The Savior? You mean the 
child of those people who stopped 
here? I knew there was something 
strange—a kind of hushed ex- 
pectancy in the night. 

Lean: I felt it, too. And there in the 
manger, just before he was born, a 
sudden glory shone around the 
mother, and the night was filled with 
lovely sounds: the gentle rustle of 
wings, like birds in happy flight, 
soft music, and angelic voices raised 
in song as sweet as meadow-larks at 
break of dawn. And when I made 
my way home through the hills, a 
single star that hung over the stable 
made the road as bright as day; and 
as I walked, a chorus of heavenly 
voices filled the air above me... . 
Listen! You can hear them now. 
(A:Christmas song is heard from off 
stage.) 

Granny: Be still! (Points to door) 
There’s somebody at that door. I 
heard it creak. (Door opens a few 
inches and then closes.) 

RacuE.: It opened a bit. I thought I 
saw a face. 


He’s stopping at the shed. 

Granny (Her head bowed, listening): 
Seems like he’s working with the 
latch. (Rises) Wait! I'll bar this 
door. (Bolts door) 

RacHEL: He’s come back here again. 
(Points to door C.) That door is 
opening. (Door opens slightly and a 
man’s face appears.) 

Granny (Facing door and clenching her 
hands): Come in, whoever you are. 
(Enter Enocu, clad in shepherd’s 
garments.) 

RacHet (Throwing her arms about 
him): Enoch! 

Lean (Embracing him): Father! Why 
did you frighten us so before you 
came in? 

Enocu: I had to make sure that only 
my family were here. 

Granny: You fool! Get out of here 
quick! One of Herod’s men was here 
not five minutes ago. 

Enocu: I know. I watched him until 
he had gone, then I crawled through 
the thicket to the house. 

RacHEL: What have you done with 
your uniform? 

Enocu: I tore it off near that pond in 
the hills. A shepherd had left these 
garments there for me. 

Granny: Why did you come here? 
Haven’t you sense enough to know 
that you would have been safer in 
the hills? 

Enocu: Of course I know. There are 
dozens of places to hide in the hills. 
Two or three times, coming here, I 
almost fell into Herod’s hands. 
Once I was so near his soldiers that 
I could hear them talking. But I 
had to see my wife and little girl. 


Lean: He’s walking around the house. Racuet: Why did you choose this 
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time to desert, Enoch? Herod’s men 

are more numerous and powerful 

than they have been for years. 

Enocu: Granny will think I’m mad, I 
know, but I felt that some great 
spirit was sweeping through the 
world, making all things new, and 
deep within me there was a surging 
impulse to be free. The moment I 
cast aside Herod’s proud uniform 
and put on these rags, I was happier. 
I was a hunted man — alone, weak, 
hungry — but I was free! They 
might find me and throw me back 
into prison, torture me, kill me, but 
there would always be something 
that would escape them. 

RacHE.: But you are in danger here, 
Enoch. You mustn’t stay. 

Enocu: Only a minute. I know that 
soldier will be back with others to 
hunt me. 

LeaHu: Better go, Father. Mother and 
I will come to the cave after dark 
today. 

Granny: Oh, no, you won’t. You'll 
stay right here. The only one who 
goes to the cave is Enoch — and the 
sooner the better. 

RacHEL: Be quiet. There’s somebody 
moving outside. 

Lean: I'll see who it is. (Goes to door, 
opens it a crack, peeps out, then 
closes and bolis door.) There are 
dozens of them — on foot, on horses 
and camels. 

Enocu: That man must have had them 
hidden in the woods. I have been 
stupid. I shouldn’t have come, but 
I never thought they could get here 
so soon. (A knock is heard at door.) 

Lean: Isn’t there some place where 

you could hide? (Takes him by the 








arm and draws him toward door) The 

wood-pile! You could lie behind the 

logs. (Knocking repeated) 

Enocu: It’s no use. They have me 
surrounded. Let them in. I'll give 
myself up. I’ll tell them the truth. 
I’ll try to save the rest of you. 
(Lean opens door. The Wisk MEN 
enter.) 

First WisE Man (70 Enocu): You 
don’t recognize us. We come as 
emissaries from the King. He has 
need of soldiers. He wants you to 
serve him. 

Enocu: I won’t do it! I tell you, I 
won’t. I’m sick of war. I’m sick of 
seeing wounded and dying men. I’m 
sick of fear. 

Seconp Wisk Man: You mean that 
you are afraid to die? 

Enocu: No; it’s not dying I’m thinking 
of: it’s dying in vain; it’s having 
nothing that’s worth dying for. 

Tuirp Wisk Man: Our master is worth 
dying for. Some day he will conquer 
the world. 

Enocu: Conquest! It’s that I hate 
most of all — starving men into sub- 
mission, taking the little they have 
from them, making them slaves when 
I would make them free. Go back 
and tell your king that I refuse to 
return to his ranks. Tell him he can 
nail me to a cross if he will in the 
presence of all his servile hordes. 
There is something within me that 
even Herod can not kill. 

First Wisk Man: My friend, you 
don’t understand. The only con- 
quest our master seeks is over the 

hearts of men. His mission is not 

war but peace. For that he was 
born; for that he is willing to die. 
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Enocu: You don’t — serve Herod? 

First Wise Man: We serve the Prince 
of Peace. 

Enocu: He — has come? 

Seconp Wisk Man: Last night in 
Bethlehem, in a lowly manger, the 
Savior was born. We brought him 
precious gifts— gold and frankin- 
cense and myrrh — but he stretched 
out his tiny hands to the shepherds, 
who brought him only the humble 
products of their toil, and to the poor 
beasts who knelt about his manger 
in silent adoration. 

Enocu: I knew that something was 
stirring in the world — something 
beneath the surface of things, some- 
thing as tender and mighty as the 
spring touching the sleeping earth 
with life and beauty. I could feel it 
calling to me in leaf and flower, in 
the blades of grass I trod beneath 
my feet. As I tramped the lonely 
outposts in the cold mists of dawn, 
I seemed to hear the morning stars 
singing together; and all things in 
Herod’s army that I had hated — 
cruelty and greed and bloodshed — 
became even more hateful, and I felt 
that somewhere, somehow, a great 
cause was bringing men a new chal- 
lenge and a new hope. 

First Wisk Man: And a new captain. 
Will you serve in his ranks? 

Enocu: If I only could! But I am an 
outcast. My lot is pain and hunger. 

First Wise Man: So is his. 

Enocu: There is a price on my head. 
I may be crucified. 

First Wise Man: So may he. 


Seconp Wise Man: Herod is already 
plotting against him. He must leave 
Bethlehem as soon as possible. You 
can serve him. 

Enocu (Eagerly): How? How can I 
serve him? 

First Wise Man: What are you will- 
ing to offer him? 

Enocu: Anything that I have. 

First Wisk Man: Even your life? 

Enocu: Even my life. 

First Wise Man: Is there any place in 
which to hide him? 

Enocu: The cave! It is well hidden in 
a thicket. Its entrance is beneath a 
huge rock covered with under- 
growth. Herod’s men will never 
find him. 

Frrst Wise Man: Keep him there until 
the time is ripe to escape into Egypt. 
You will go with him. But I warn 
you: you must be ready to face 
danger and cold and hunger — and 
even death. 

Enocu: I am ready. (Walks toward 
door) 

RacuHE.: Where are you going, Enoch? 

Enocu: I go to prepare the cave to re- 
ceive him. 

LeaH: I have never seen you so happy, 
Father. 

Enocu: My heart’s at peace. I’m a 
soldier in an army whose battle-cry 
is love. I have a leader to follow to 
the ends of the earth. I have a cause 
to serve that’s worth dying for. I 
serve the King of Kings! (A Christ- 
mas song is heard off stage. All are 
kneeling as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 

















Characters 

MarcGERY, a girl about 14 

CuirrorD, her brother, her senior by a 
year or two 

Mrs. Marstens, their mother 

Mary ) 

Tom 

Nancy 

ALICE 

MARTIN 

Henry Dv Bois, a visitor to Christmas 
House 

Kay, his daughter, and Marcrry’s 
school friend 

Time: Christmas Eve. The present. 

Serrine: The Marsten living room. 

At Rise: CLirFrorp is busy with a par- 
tially decorated Christmas tree, and 
MarGERY is seated on the arm of an 
easy chair, swinging one foot and pre- 
tending to read a magazine, but taking 
side-glances at her brother, who care- 
fully keeps his back toward her as he 
lifts ornaments from box on nearby 
table. He is whistling. After a min- 
ute, during which she increases the 
tempo of her foot-swinging, MARGERY 
speaks with surcasm. 


>school friends of CLIFFORD’S 





Marcery: What a truly charming pic- 
ture you and the tree do make! To 
see you take up each piece so ten- 
derly — (She makes a mincing little 
gesture her brother does not see.) 

Cuirrorp (With a grunt): Well, you 
can’t treat a Christmas tree orna- 
ment the way you would a football. 

Marcery (In mock surprise): Oh, do 
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you know how to treat a football? 
Do boys in this funny two-by-four 
town actually know about football? 
(CLIFFORD wisely maintains silence, 
although he involuntarily squares his 
shoulders, and his head gives a quick 
jerk. Marcery laughs annoyingly 
and continues with irritating light- 
ness) But it is so delightful to watch 
you — every bit of tinsel adjusted 
with care, every ball hung with 
love — 

CuirrorD: Someone has to do it. 
Mother’s much too busy, and I 
haven’t noticed you bothering to 
hang up love anywhere — 

Marcery (Airily): Not my line. Mrs. 
Simmons, the housekeeper, always 
did that. ; 

CuirrorD: Nice household Cousin 
Janice must have had, if the house- 
keeper was the only person who dealt 
out love. That explains several 
things about you. (He has finished 
the tree and now turns on tree lights.) 

Marcery (Springing up and stamping 
her foot): Clifford Marstens, you 
know perfectly well I only meant 
‘that Mrs. Simmons was the person 
who decorated our Christmas trees! 
Cousin Janice was the dearest, 
sweetest person! Hverybody was al- 
ways happy in her house — we didn’t 
even hear anything sad or horrid— 
(She suddenly chokes and dabs at her 
eyes.) I wish —I just wish — 

Cuirrorp (Extending hand): Shake. 
So do I. 
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Marcery (Stiffening): 











Oh, indeed! 
And just what do you wish? 


Currrorp: If Cousin Janice was the 


“dearest, sweetest’’ person, and she 
had a habit of making everybody 
happy, I wish she had bequeathed a 
little of her disposition to you! 
(Slowly and seriously) Look here, 
Marge! I know everything about 
this place must be queer and dif- 
ferent after the way you lived with 
Cousin Janice! This house must be 
funny and old-fashioned and shabby 
when you remember her grand city 
apartment; and I know you think 
Heddonville is in the backwoods, 
but it really isn’t! And believe it or 
not, there are lots of nice people here, 
even though they don’t own private 
yachts and have winter homes in 
California, and look down their 
noses at the rest of the world! I 
know we do everything different 
from the way you’ve done it most 
of your life! But now that you’ve 
come back to live with Mums and 
me, can’t you be a sport, and try to 
like us? 

Marcery (Wrinkling her nose and 
speaking scornfully): “Mums’’! 
Whenever you say that it always re- 
minds me of peppermint candy. 

Currrorp (Clenching his hands): I 
asked if you couldn’t be a sport? 

Marcery: Is there any good reason 
why I should be? 

Currrorp: To make it easier for Mush 
. . . for Mother, for one thing. 

Mareoery (Tossing head): You'll have 
to find a better reason than that, my 
dear brother! My mother gave me 

away when I was a year old. And I 

thank her for it. She gave me to a 


person who could teach me to appre- 
ciate nice things, and nice society. 
Cousin Janice taught me to be a 
lady — 

CurrrorD: Maybe she did, but if so, it 
didn’t take! 

Marcery (Her voice trembling): And 
now, because dear Cousin Janice is 
dead, I must come back to live with 
my mother and brother, who know 
absolutely nothing of the sensitive 
side of life, and who live in a run- 
down old cubby-hole of a place 
called Christmas House in a back- 
of-nowhere country town, and my 
mother — well, I find my mother 
takes in tourists! (Utter scorn shows 
in her voice.) Tourists! Oh! If any 
of my friends at Highwood School 
ever discovered that—why, I'd 
freeze stiff and die of shame! 

Currorp (Hoitly): You should be 
proud of Mums instead of talking 
like that. All the time Cousin Janice 
was turning you into an insufferable 
spoiled brat, Mums was going over 
some pretty rough sledding. But 
she’s been gritting her teeth and 
working, and building up a reputa- 
tion for courage and friendship. 
Christmas House isn’t anything to 
look down your nose at. You’d bet- 
ter stick out your chest and be proud 
of it! Sone pretty fine people have 
stayed here, let me tell you, Marge. 
The Governor of the State, and the 
Dean of Vassar — 

Marcery: You will admit, I suppose, 
that celebrities do not drop in every 

day? And meantime, I’m supposed 

to associate with country rustics. 

Why Cousin Janice didn’t leave me 

the money to stay on at Highwood 
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School I just don’t see. 

CuiFForD: I wish she had, for Pete’s 
sake! 

Marcery (Stamping foot): If you are a 
sample of boys here — ! You haven’t 
one shred of sympathy with my 
plight! You are the most unfeeling 
. .. (She is interrupted by the sound of 
a bell.) That’s the President of the 
United States coming tospend Christ- 
mas with us, I suppose? (Sounds of 
gay voices and laughter off-stage, then, 
before she is seen, Mrs. MARSTENS is 
heard saying: “They’re in here, I 
think. Yes, come right on in!’ She 
leads in a group of boys and girls clad 
in heavy wraps.) 

Mrs. Marstens (70 Marcery and 
Clifford): Yes, I imagined you would 
have finished with the tree. Just in 
time, too. (Jo group) Girls and 
boys, have you all met my daughter, 
Margery? Margery, here are some 
of Heddonville’s nicest young people. 
(There is a chorus of “‘Hellos’’ and 
“How-dee-dos,” to which MarcEry 
responds with a cool inclination of her 
head, and a rather stilted ‘Good 
evening.” 

Tom: We stopped in to take you carol- 
ling with us. 

Nancy: We’ve been looking forward to 
knowing you ever since we heard you 
were coming to live at Christmas 
House! 

Auice: If your voice is anything like 
Cliff’s, you’ll be a grand asset to- 
night! 

Martin: Hey! Stop talking and let 
‘em get into their things! 

Mary: Better make it your wooliest, 
Margery — going out tonight is like 
joining a Byrd expedition! 
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C.iFForD: Give us three minutes and 
we'll be with you— (He starts 
toward door when MarGEry’s cool 
voice stops him.) 

Manrcery: Only bring woolies for one, 
Cliff. J do not happen to be going. 
(There is a chorus of protest and dis- 
appointment. ManrceEry strolls over 
to the couch, drops upon it, tilts her 
head and smiles blandly upon the 
group.) 

Mrs. Marstens: Perhaps you haven’t 
understood, dear. It’s a custom here 
in Heddonville, as it is in many other 
places, for the young people to go 
about the town singing carols on 
Christmas Eve, especially to the sick 
or shut-in. Sometime they are in- 
vited in, and given cakes or other 
goodies. And when they have fin- 
ished their rounds they hold a little 
Christmas feast at one of the houses. 

Martin: I’m to have the honor this 
year. And boy, are the things good 
to smell! I can’t guarantee the 
taste — my mother wouldn’t let me 
at ’em. 

Auice (Coazxingly): We do have such 
fun! Please come! 

Marcery: Thank you. It sounds very 
quaint, and I suppose you country 
people do enjoy it, but I’m not inter- 
ested. (Group stare at one another 
first in bewilderment, and then, as 
comprehension dawns, some look hurt, 
and others angry.) 

Mary: So—that’s how the wind 
blows! 

Nancy (In a small voice): Cliff — are 
—are you coming with us? (Cuir- 
FORD shakes his head, muttering in 
the negative.) 

Marcery: Please don’t let me keep 
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you from enjoying yourself. (Cu1r- 
FORD gives her a withering look, but 
does not speak.) 


Tom: We’d — we'd better get going, I 


guess. Sorry to have disturbed you, 
Mrs. Marstens. So long — Cliff! 
Merry Christmas. (Others echo 
“Merry Christmas” rather dejectedly, 
and trail off-stage. Mrs. MsrstTens 
escorts them to door.) 


CLIFFORD: So that’s what you call being 


a lady? 


Marcery (Rocking back and forth in 


glee): Oh, if the girls at Highwood 
ever heard that I’d been invited to 
go carol-singing to the shut-ins, in 
the hope I’d be invited in and re- 
warded with cakes, they’d simply 
shriek themselves sick! (Mrs. 
MarstTEns has returned and, seating 
herself, looks at MarGEry gravely. 
Her voice is grave, too.) 


Mrs. Marstens: I wonder, Margery, 


if you have any idea how unspeak- 
ably rude you were just now? 


Mareerry (Frightened, but defiant): I 


don’t care — 


Mrs. Marstens: Yes, we realize that. 


Oh, Margery, when your father died, 
our affairs were in such a desperate 
state that for a while it seemed as 
though I might have to send both 
you and Cliff to a Children’s Home. 
I was so glad when Cousin Janice 
came and offered to take you as her 
own child. I was sure you would 
have every advantage in her home. 
Well, perhaps you did, but if so, you 
didn’t use them. You are all sun- 
shine when everything is soft and 
easy for you, but you have no cour- 
age to face new ways, and no intel- 
ligence to see friendliness and gen- 


erosity and worthwhileness in any- 
body outside your own narrow circle. 
Because Cousin Janice died and you 
were forced to leave her lovely home 
and your fashionable school, you are 
miserable and angry and hurt, and 
you haven’t learned how to do any- 
thing except hurt back. You’ve 
hurt Clifford and myself every day 
for a month. You may have been a 
delightful girl with Cousin Janice or 
at Highwood, Margery, but here you 
certainly are a failure. (MarGcrery 
straightens and puts out her hand 
quickly. She stares at her mother in 
bewilderment. CuirFrorD, glancing at 
the two, starts quietly for the door. His 
mother stops him.) I want you to 
hear this too, Clifford. I had in- 
tended to tell you both on Margery’s 
birthday in January, but I’ve de- 
cided to tell you tonight: Margery, 
Cousin Janice expected you to be un- 
happy and strange here in Heddon- 
ville so she left me the money to pro- 
vide for your education at High- 
wood School—in case you really 
wanted to continue there. But first, 
I wanted you to know what living 
with your own mother and brother 
would be like. I had wanted to claim 
you for so long — I was so sure we’d 
be happy. (Sadly) It hasn’t turned 
out that way. Perhaps it will be 
best to send you back to Highwood 
after this Christmas vacation — 


Marcery (Springing up excitedly): 


Mother! You — you mean I can go 
back to Highwood School? I can go 
back to the city? 


Mrs. Marstens: Yes, if you can hon- 


estly say you wish to go — that you 
want to leave your own family, just 













































when we're together again after 

thirteen years. Try to think care- 
fully, my dear. 

Marcery (Hugging mother): I don’t 
have to think! — I know. (This is a 
different MarcEery from the girl we 
have seen so far in the scene. This 
Marcery is all sparkling eagerness 
and laughter.) Oh, Cousin Janice 
was a dear to fix things like that, and 
you're a dear to let me go! (She 
dances joyously about room.) Oh, I 
must write Peg and Joyce and Kay 
that I’m coming — (Even while she 
talks she is dancing toward the door. 
There is a moment of silence after her 
exit.) 

Cuirrorp: You needn’t try to smile, 
Mums. I know exactly how you feel. 
Well, I guess that finishes us with 
Margery — (Bell peals again, twice.) 

Mrs. Marstens: Will you answer that 
for me, Cliff? (Ciirrorp nods, leaves 
stage. A moment later we hear his 
voice saying, “Yes, sir, I’m sure you 
may. This way, please.” Enter 
CuiFForD with Henry Dv Bois and 
Kay. The newcomers are simply but 
expensively dressed in out-of-door 
clothing.) 

Cuirrorp: Mother, this gentleman 
wishes to know if he and his daughter 
may spend Christmas with us? 

Mrs. Marstens (Coming forward): 
You will be very welcome. 

Du Bots (Bowing slightly): Thank 
you, Mrs. Marstens. My name is 
Du Bois— Henry Du Bois. And 
(Indicating Kay) this is my daugh- 
ter, Kay. It was she who was at- 
tracted by the name of your house, 
and begged to stop here. 

Mrs. Marstens (Smiling at Kay) I’m 
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very glad. I hope you will have a 
joyous Christmas in Christmas 
House. 

Kay: I — I know we will. It makes me 
feel as if it’s the kind of house where 
wishes came true! 

Mrs. Marstens: Well, I know one 

person whose wish did come true in 

Christmas House tonight. Maybe 

it’s a good omen! If you’ll come with 

me I’ll show you your rooms. 


CURTAIN 
* + 4 
ScENE 2 

SetTrine: Same room perhaps an hour 
later. 

At Rise: CLIFFORD is rearranging logs. 
Marcery enters, full of enthusiasm.) 

Marcery: Cliff, look! I just had the 
duckiest idea for my letters telling 
the girls I’m coming back to High- 
wood! See, it’s a sketch of Santa 
Claus leading me up to the High- 
wood gate! 

CuiirrorD: What a marvelous present 
for the school! 

Marcery (Furious): You certainly do 
have a talent for making obnoxious 
remarks! 

Cuirrorp (Guilelessly): So glad you 
like them. (At that moment, unseen 
by either, Kay appears. She hesi- 
tates, seems about to withdraw, and 
then takes a step forward.) 

Kay: May — may I come in? (The 
sound of her voice cause both Cuir- 
FORD and Marcrry to jump. Mare- 
ERY, who has stood with her back 
toward the door, wheels about. Kay 
takes another step into the room, and, 
recognizing each other, the girls give 
simultaneous cries.) 
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MarceEry: Kay Du Bois! But when — 













































why — 


Kay: It is—it really is Margery 


Marstens! I thought of you when 
we saw the name Marstens on your 
sign, but I never dreamed of finding 
you — 


Marc_Ery (Wincing): No, you wouldn’t 


have, would you? 


Kay (Coming over and slipping arm 


around Mararery): You look as 
though you were in a haze, Marge, 
and I don’t wonder! But you see 
Daddy and I decided to have a little 
Christmas adventure just by our- 
selves, so we left the city early this 
morning, and rode and rode. We 
weren’t aiming for a special place, 
but when I saw this lovely old house, 
and the name “Christmas House”’ I 
begged Daddy to stop. And I’m so 
glad we did. I’ve always wished I’d 
have a chance to see you alone — 
away from the rest of that silly 
Highwood crowd, I mean, and see if 
you weren’t a real human being! 
(She laughs a little shakily) Maybe 
this’ll sound queer to you, Marge, 
but — I always though you had the 
makings of a lovely friend! (Mare- 
ERY clutches the sketches tightly 
against her breast. She tries to speak, 
but her lips open and shut without a 
sound. CLIFFORD comes to the rescue.) 


CuiFForD: Won’t you sit down, Kay? 


Was that what Marge called you? 
(He pulls easy chair toward the tree.) 
I’m Margery’s brother, Clifford. 
She’ll recover her breath in a minute 
or two. It never deserts her for long! 
Tell me, do you think there are 
enough lights on this side of the tree? 


Kay (Who has taken the offered chair): 


Perhaps — you might move that 

ball — the one on the second branch 
from the top— yes, that one (as | 
CuirForD touches it) move it so it | 
catches the light from the red bulb. | 
Oh! It’s a lovely tree! I’ve always 
wanted to help decorate one. Wasn’t 
it fun? (She looks questioningly at 
MarGery, who is uncertain and 
embarrassed.) 

Marcery: Why, I —I — 

Cuirrorp (With merciful promptness): 
Marge stood by and gave me expert 
encouragement and advice. 

Kay: How could you keep your hands 
off, Marge? Oh, aren’t you the lucky 
girl? Your cousin’s apartment was 
wonderful, of course, and so was she, 
but somehow it never seemed like a 
home! Besides, I don’t know how 
you ever endured being away from 
your mother and brother! 

Marcery (Who has settled herself on 
the couch, speaking hurriedly): You’re 
a rather lucky girl yourself, Kay: 
Your father’s such a marvelous 
singer — he’s Henry Du Bois, the 
opera star, Cliff. (CiirrorD nods) 
And you have those beautiful rooms 
at the Hotel Viking, and that darling \ 
old French governess, and a car of 
your own — 

Kay: Well, I’d give them all up in a 
minute, just like that — (She snaps 
her fingers) all except Daddy, of 
course! — if we could have just a 
tiny house all to ourselves, and stay 
in one spot! You can’t know how 
horrid it is to be famous, forever 
going on tours, and having reporters 
spying on you! Oh, the Hotel Vi- 
king’s well enough, and I’m always 
glad when Daddy sings for the sea- 











son at the Belvedere Opera. But I’ve 

lived in twenty-six different hotels, 

and gone to school in twenty-one 
different places! And I hate cities 
and hotels anyway. Oh — don’t tell 

Daddy I said that! (She laughs un- 

steadily) I wouldn’t have him differ- 

ent for the world! (Marcrry stares 
unbelievingly, but CuirrorD tactfully 
changes the subject.) 

CuiFrrorD: So you like our Christmas 
House, do you. 

Kay: I love it. 

Marcery: How did you happen to find 
it? 

Kay: Christmas in a hotel is horrid. 
And Daddy’s just getting over a cold, 
so he had no engagements to sing to- 
night or tomorrow. I coaxed him 
until he said we’d drive out into the 
country and see if we could find a 
little place which we could pretend 
was our home that we were coming 
back to for Christmas. We started 
early this morning, and somehow I 
couldn’t find anything that seemed 
just right. I’m afraid Daddy was be- 
ginning to be discouraged when — 
we found this! I saw the tree 
through the window, and I simply 
couldn’t resist! (She pauses, holds 
her hands out toward tree.) Maybe 
you won’t believe it, but this is the 
first Christmas tree I’ve been close 
to — in a real home — since I was a 
little girl! 

Marcery (Surprised and_ shocked): 
It — is? 

Kay (Nodding): It really is. We've 

always spent Christmas in hotels, or 

else with my grandmother. She 


doesn’t believe “in decking one’s 
house like a Roman carnival” just 











because it’s Christmas time. She 
says the ridiculous way in which 
most sensible people behave during 
the Christmas holidays is idiotic. 

Currrorp: J must be hopelessly fool- 
ish! (Enter Mrs. Marstens and 
Du Bois. Kay springs up and darts 
to her father.) 

Kay (Excitedly): Daddy — Daddy, this 
is a nicer Christmas adventure than 
we planned! Guess who I found 
here? Margery Marstens — 

Du Bois (Politely): Margery Mars- 
tens —? 

Kay: Don’t you remember I told you 
about Marge last month, Daddy? 
She’s the girl I said was so lucky, 
even though the cousin she lived 
with had died, because she had a 
chance to get away from the city and 
that priggish Highwood School, and 
come up to the country to her own 
mother and brother? 

Dv Bors (Heartily): I do remember. 
Kay and I both envied you, Miss 
Margery. Congratulations on your 
escape from that smug city. The 
best Kay and I can do is to run away 
over Christmas! 

Kay: Daddy — finding Marge and her 
family like this will make it a special 
celebration. Couldn’t we — couldn’t 
we go up to our rooms and plan 
some special Christmas surprises? 

Dv Bors: I think it might be possible. 

Mrs. Marstens: Oh, no! You mustn’t 
think — 

Du Bots: I’ve found, Mrs. Marstens, 
that it’s best not to interfere with 
Kay’s surprises. So, if you will ex- 
cuse us! (Du Bors and Kay make 
exit) 

Currrorp (Looking after them): Poor 
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kid! Did you ever see anyone so 
sort of hungry for Christmas? 

Maroery (Chokingly): And when I 
think of all good times I’ve had — 
why, Merry Christmas was some- 
thing I just took for granted! 

CuIFFORD: Here too! 

Marcery: I never dreamed — she was 
always so gay — the girls all envied 
her — (She slowly tears her sketches 
in four pieces which flutter to the 
floor.) I guess she’s right about the 
girls at school, too. 

Mrs. Marstens (Looking from her son 
to her daughter in a puzzled way): 
My dears, what is it you’re talking 
about? 

Marcery: Kay. She’s been cheated 
out of so many things. Even Christ- 
mas trees. Her grandmother doesn’t 
believe in turning her house into a 
Roman carnival just because it’s 
Christmas! 

Mrs. Marsrens: Poor woman. 


— 


CuirrorpD: Let’s show her what Christ- 
mas really can be like — take her 
into the family — share our things 
with her — 

Marcery: I'll give her the necklace I 
had for Moth—for Mums. You 
won’t mind, will you, Mums? I — 
I think —I have another present 
for you. 

Mrs. Marstens: Of course I won’t 
mind, dear. 

Marcery (Falteringly): This — this 
other present —it isn’t — well, it 
isn’t much good just now, but per- 
haps— perhaps it will improve. 
You see, Mums, I’m going to give 
you — well, I’m going to give you a 
daughter! A daughter who’s going 
to stick by you and Cliff and Christ- 
mas House, and try — try to be a — 
sport! (And as she looks up into her 
mother’s face, the curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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Christmas Comes to Hamelin 


by Grace Evelyn Mills 


Characters 
THE STRANGER 
Mayor 
THE ToYMAN 
Dots, who walk and dance 
Miss JENKINS 
CITIZENS 
ROSEMARY 
ELSIE 
JOE 


ALICE 
SUE 
FRED 
IRMA PEraGy 
BETTY ALMA 
ANN Bos 
ANGELINE HvuGHIE 
NANCY PETE 
RvutTH JOHN 
Dick ANDY 
RALPH 


children at 
the Orphanage 


ScENE 1 

Settinc: Town Hall of Hamelin. 

At Rise: People of Hamelin are sitting, 
or standing about the Town Hall. At 
the table sits THz Mayor, with a 
large book open before him, in which 
he apparently makes notations with 
his pen. Everyone seems very serious; 
a couple of gentlemen look over his 
shoulder; a clerk, perhaps, hands him 
notes across the table. A STRANGER 
enters hesitantly. 


STRANGER: Pardon me, my good people. 


I trust I am not intruding. (The 


people move back suspiciously, as if to 
make room for him. THe Mayor lays 


down his pen.) I am a stranger in 
your village; I met no one, and came 
hither. May I ask why you are 
gathered here with such sad faces? 

ist Crr1zEN: We are met because of a 
sad anniversary. 

STRANGER (Leans on his staff to listen. 
People eye him very suspiciously): 
Anniversary? Anniversary of what? 
And what a strange town it is, any 
way; do you know, I have not seen 
a child since I entered it. 

2nD CiT1zEN: That is the reason for our 
sad anniversary. 

STRANGER: You speak in riddles. 

3rp CrtTizEN: Have you not heard 
what happened in Hamelin? 

Mayor: Methought all the world knew 
our tragedy. Tell him; make short 
work of the story; and then, Sir, we 
shall appreciate it if you do not tarry 
here. 

STRANGER: Nay, do not tell me, my 
friends, if the telling is indeed so 
painful as I see by your countenances 
it is. (They gather about; several 
start to speak at once — “Strange that 
you have not heard” — “From what 
land do you come?” “Surely you are 
from a far country indeed —” Yes, I 
am from a far country. Never have 
I seen so many sad faces. 

47TH CrT1zEN: We have reason to be sad. 
It is a long story, and one we thought 
the whole world knew. Once upon a 
time, Hamelin was visited with a 





plague of rats. There were rats 
everywhere. No one was safe from 
them. They drove us, literally, out 
of house and home. Rats threatened 
our peace, our security, our very 
lives. We knew that steps must be 
taken — 

5TH CrrizEn (Interrupting): So we went 
to the mayor. We told him some- 
thing must be done. He was a well- 
meaning man, but a weak one. He 
did not know what to do, any more 
than we did. As the meeting was 
still in progress, in came the Piper. 

STRANGER: The Piper? 


6TH CrrizEN: Aye. The Piper. He 


made a bargain with us. He said he 
would rid our town of rats, for a 
thousand guilders. 

Srrancer: A fair offer, I should think, 
since the rats were so bad. 

7TH Citizen: Aye, but he did the thing 


so easily. He simply stepped to the 
door, blew three notes on that out- 
landish horn of his, and, out came 
the rats —’twas no effort on his 
part, the scoundrel! 

8TH CiTizEN: They came out of every 
house, and barn and shed in Hamelin. 
An army of rats followed the Piper— 
followed as he piped through our 
streets, straight to the river brink. 
And then, the stupid rats fell in, and 
were drowned in the swift Weser. It 
was all a part of the spell he’s put 
upon them. 

StraNGER: And then, I suppose, you 
paid him? 

Ist Crrizmn: Nay! Then we did not 
pay him anything; and bitterly must 
we regret it. (Voice among the 
mothers, “Aye, bitterly.”) The thing 
had been so easily done; we needed 


the money for other things; it had 
been a bad year, and the rats had 
played havoc. We people of Hamelin 
pride ourselves on our thrift, and on 
our ability to drive a bargain. 

97TH CrT1zEN: But here was a fellow who 
would not be bargained with. It was 
a thousand guilders or nothing, — 

107TH Crrizen: And we refused to listen 
to his threat. More fools we! He 
played again — (Here he pauses, as 
if overcome; others bury their faces in 
their hands, or gaze stonily away.) 
And our children, our dear, innocent 
children, — followed just as the rats 
had done. 

Srrancer: The same? 

11TH Crtizen: Nay —for they were 
not drowned. We feared they would 
be. We were rooted to our places. 
We could not move to help our little 
ones. But the villain turned aside 
at the river — they turned too. Up 
the mountain side they went, the 
Piper leading them forever from us— 

127TH Citizen: And a door in the moun- 
tain side opened to receive them. He 
went in — our children followed; the 
door closed, and we have never seen 
them since. They are lost to us for- 
ever. 

Srrancer: A terrible calamity, truly. 

Mayor: All joy went from us, along 
with the children. You can see, per- 
haps, Sir, why we like not strangers. 
Ever since that fatal day, we have 
been suspicious of strangers in our 
midst. 

Srrancer: No need, good Sir, to feel 
at all suspicious about me. I am but 
a poor countryman, and my heart 
aches for you — since you say that 
joy has gone from you forever. 








13TH CiTIzEN: Every year, we meet 
several times to commemorate the 
occasion. They left on the twenty- 
second of July — 

STRANGER: This then, is not the anni- 
versary? 

13TH CrTizEN: No, this is the half- 
yearly commemoration of the sad 
event. You see, we endeavor to keep 
things exactly as the children liked 
to have them — in case they should 
come back, you know. 

ANOTHER: But they do not come! They 
do not come! 

147TH Crt1zENn: All is exactly as they 
would have it to be. Down by the 
stream, the grapevine swings are 
allowed to grow; the teeter-tauters, 
the rope swings, the trapezes, the 
playhouse, are all kept in perfect 
condition. The toymaker keeps a 


fresh supply of toys always on hand. 


3RD CiT1zEN: And every year, he makes 
more marvelous toys! 

47TH CiT1zEN: At last, he has even 
achieved dolls that walk, dolls that 
talk, dolls that dance, and dolls that 
sing. 

57TH Citizen: Nowhere in all the world 
are there such toys as ours. 

77TH CrTIzEN: He made them life-size — 
he thought if they looked like child- 
ren, it might comfort the mothers. 

8TH CrT1zEN: But what is a mechanical 
doll, to one who has had a real child 
to love? 

9TH CiTIzEN: It is comfort to our be- 
reaved hearts to know that if they 
should come back, at any season of 
the year, they will find things as they 
most wish to have them; the finest 
berries are left unpicked, the nuts 
are left ungathered in the Fall; the 


cookie jars are always full; thick new 
mittens await their hands, skates are 
kept bright — all is in readiness for 
their return. 

STRANGER: May I see those dolls that 
walk and talk and sing? 

Mayor: Stay and see them if you like; 
the toymaker will bring them in — 
he won’t mind. Call him, will you, 
somebody? (Someone goes out and 
returns immediately with a little bent 
man in spectacles and apron and 
whiskers.) 

ToyMAKER: Something’s gone wrong 
with Belinda. (He scratches his head 
in perplexity.) 

10TH Citizen: That’s the talking doll, 
sir. This gentleman (Turns to Toy- 
MAN) wants to see the dolls. 

ToyMAN: Just a minute. If one of you 
gentlemen will help me, I’ll be glad 
to bring them in. Sorry about 
Belinda. Something’s wrong with 
her works. (He goes off, followed by a 
couple of men who will assist him.) 

SrrRaANGER: Who’s that funny old lady 
over there? (The “funny old lady” 
sits up straight and tall, all during 
this, with glasses and a bonnet on, a 
book on her lap, and a ruler or pointer 
held stiff and upright in her hand. 
She appears not to notice the others, 
but relaxes to watch the dolls pres- 
ently) 

11TH Citizen: 8-sh. That’s the school- 
mistress. She’s not quite right here 
(Touches head) since the children 
went away. We never knew how 
much she loved the children, until it 
happened. Every day she opens the 
schoolhouse door as usual — no one 
has the heart to tell her not to; we 
continue to pay her her salary just as 
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if she were really teaching — (A 
citizen near him lays a hand on his 
arm, saying, “‘Here’s the Toyman.” 
There is the whirr of toys being wound; 
it may be a loud mechanical toy, or a 
couple of eggbeaters beating rapidly 
offstage; the Watxina Douts walk 
across the stage, very stiffly. They 
enter from the direction the ToYMAN 
went in, walk across stage, where a 
citizen gently turns each in turn to the 
audience, and they stop, looking ex- 
pressionlessly straight ahead; last of 
all comes the Torman towing the 
Dancina DoLL, who is limp and 
graceless. The ToYMAN winds and 
the doll goes into her specialty dance — 
stiffly at first — then like a person, as 
of course, she is; at the end, she goes 
stiff and wobbly and collapses. The 
Toyman helps her off, winding her up 
just enough so she can make it; there 
is a whirr as each of the remaining 
dolls is wound up by a citizen; they 
go off, stiffly the way they came.) 

57x CitT1zEN: Do they not look real? 

STRANGER: Indeed they do! ‘hat 
about the singing doll? 

Mayor: I’d rather not embarrass the 
toyman. He is very sensitive, and 
feels to blame for Belinda’s trouble. 
It is a beautiful doll—a work of 
art—but some of her delicate 
mechanism has become broken, ap- 
parently. 

ToyMan (Reappearing): Here she is! 

Here’s Belinda! (Citizens cry “She 

works!” Bxrwinpa is brought in; she 

is wound up; there is a different 
whirr —the kind of whirr a me- 
chanical toy makes when the spring is 
released. The ToYMan looks troubled. 
Shakes head, and produces from his 





apron pocket an oil can. He applies it, 

and winds again. This time BELINDA 
opens her mouth, and crumples wp in 
a heap on the floor.) 

ToyMan: Oh, my poor Belinda! Help 
me, someone. (7’wo men support 
BELINDA between them and take her 
out. The Toyrman follows, looking 
unhappy.) 

SrraANGER: What a pity there are no 
children to enjoy them! 

9TH CrT1zEN: Do we not know it? 

lst Crt1zen: Would we not give our 
lives, if our children could see them? 

SrranGer: If not your children — why 
not others? 

Mayor: Sir! You speak like a mad- 
man. No other children will ever be 
welcomed here! We will have no 
children but our own! 

SrraNGER: My friends, listen to me. 
As I passed through a town not far 
from here, I visited an orphanage; a 
cold, bleak, cheerless place, with a 
cold and cheerless woman in charge 
of it. I did a few tricks, told some 
old jokes, played a few games with 
those unfortunate children. My 
friends, you have no children; think, 
I beseech you, of the far more deso- 
late state of those children who have 
no parents. Friends — do not nour- 
ish your own sorrow forever. Think 
of those more afflicted than you — 

2np Citizen: I knew it was a mistake 
to be cordial to you! 

Srrancer: You are selfish — 

3RD CitT1zEN: Who are you to call us 
selfish? 

ANOTHER: Aye — who indeed? 

SrraNGER: Who I am, makes no dif- 

ference. I shall go, for I like not 

your dreary town. Through greed, 





you lost your children; through self- 
ishness, you destroy your souls. You 
say yourselves, that joy has gone 
from you. Your hearts are hard. 
You are not willing to give these 
other little ones the joy that belongs 
to childhood. Until you think of 
others, you will never know peace. 

4TH Citizen: Away with this rude 
stranger! 

Ist CrrizEn: Soft! We dare not hurry 
him ungently away — we did that 
once — to our sorrow! 

SrranGER: I go, of my own accord. 
Friends, yonder is the spire of a 
great cathedral. Go there to make 
your decision. Go there — and may 
the spirit of the Christmas season 
enter into your hearts. (He goes.) 

11TH Crrizen: What manner of man is 
this? (They look strangely at one 
another.) 

12TH CrtT1zEN: Something about him 
awakens an old thought — old words 
I had almost forgotten — “I was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in —” 

7TH CrT1zEN: We need decide nothing 
rashly; but this I know. Another 
Christmas approaches. Too long it 
has been an empty day. Can we face 
another childless festival? (Cries of 
“‘no”’ as curtain closes.) 


* * * 


SCENE 2 

Serrine: The Orphanage. 

At Rise: A group of children of all ages 
are grouped about a big girl, Rosx- 
MARY. She is telling them a story. 

ROSEMARY: 

“And I heard him exclaim, as he 
drove out of sight, 
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Merry Christmas to all, and to 
all a good night.” 

Etsre: I never saw Santa Claus. 

Jor: Nor I. 

RoseMary: Some day, p’raps you will. 

Irma: Not here. Miss Jenkins doesn’t 
approve of him. 

Berry: I guess he doesn’t come to 
orphan asylums. 

Ann: Tell us about when you were 
little, Rosemary, and had parents 
and a home and everything. 

ANGELINE: What was it your mother 
called you? 

Rosemary: She called me “Bunny.” 
We lived in a little white house. 
And we did have the grandest time 
at Christmas. 

Nancy: Tell us again about the 
Christmas cookies. 

Rosemary: My mother had special 
cutters she used only at Christmas — 

Rutu: I like to hear about the pink 
ones best. I had some once. A lady 
sent them to me. In a box. 

Rosemary: My Daddy had made 
those cutters himself, so there weren’t 
any like them in the whole world. 
There was a bird, and a squirrel and 
a fish and an elephant. They had 
red candy eyes — my mother let me 
put the eyes in. And we’d have gifts, 
all done up so beautiful; and we’d 
sing carols and have a tree — 

Dick: So’ll we have a tree. And sing 
carols. We always do. 

Rosemary: Yes — I’m glad. You can 
look at the tree and imagine you’re 
home. There’ll be a good dinner, 
too — chicken maybe — and ice- 
cream. And toys. The rich children 
always send us the toys they don’t 
want any more — 
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Raupu: Aw! I’d like a toy just for me! 








Exsie: Why, Rosemary, you’re erying! 

RoseMary: Oh, no. It’s just a cold — 
and remembering. (Wipes eyes) It 
isn’t the tree and the lights and the 
cookies and the gifts that make 
Christmas — it’s being loved by 
one’s very own people. 

Ruta: I had an aunt once. 

Jor: I never had any. 

ANOTHER: Nor I. 

ANOTHER: Nor I. 

Auice: Oh, I had a doll once. I guess I 
was too little to appreciate it. 

Rosemary: If you’re very good, per- 
haps some day you'll be adopted like 
Ginny was. 

Sug: But Ginny could sing and play 
the piano, and she had curls —I 
don’t believe anyone would want 
just a plain child like me. 

Exsie: Well, there’s Beth. She plays a 
violin. 

Frep: It’s the girls that get adopted, 
every time. I guess no one wants a 
boy. The only time I ever saw Miss 
Jenkins smile was the time she read 
somewhere that a small boy is a 
noise with dirt on it. Gosh, I can’t 
remember all the things she thinks 
are important — table manners, and 
clean shoes, and scrubbed nails, and 
slick hair — 

Rosemary: Mothers aren’t cross about 
those things. Mine wasn’t. If they 
scold, they don’t really mean it. It’s 
just that they want us to make a 
good impression on the neighbors. 

Irma: Say “Twas the night before 
Christmas,” Rosemary. Won’t you 
please? 

Rosemary: “Twas the night before 
Christmas —”’ 
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Miss JENKinS (Offstage): Rosemary! 

Rosemary: Yes’m — Here I am, Miss 
Jenkins. (Children stand up) 

Miss Jenkins (Entering): Rosemary! 
What are you doing? 

Rosemary: N — nothing, Miss Jen- 
kins. Just amusing the children. 
(The children wiggle back from Miss 
JENKINS and are quiet.) 

Miss JENKINS: I should prefer to have 
you do something useful. I shall send 
the rest in, and you may practice for 
the Christmas exercises until supper 
time. 

Rosemary: Yes, Miss Jenkins. 

Miss Jenkins: I am _ particularly 
anxious for you to make a good im- 
pression on the trustees, and be a 
credit to my training. I hope you 
will be orderly, well-mannered, quiet, 
and intelligent. Otherwise, perhaps 
they will not provide such a good 
Christmas for you ever again. (Other 
children enter; they scrooch past Miss 
JENKINS as she leaves the stage. As 
she goes, more than one child makes a 
face behind her retreating back.) 

Rosemary: Well — that’s fun, prac- 
tising for Christmas, I mean. First, 
let’s hear your Scripture Verses. 
(They repeat in concert, the part of 
Luke, beginning “And there were in 
the same country, shepherds, keeping 
watch over their flocks by night—” . 
Now let’s hear Ann’s solo. She 
doesn’t really need to rehearse, but 
I do love to hear it. 

Ann: All right. (Sings “Silent Night.’’) 

Hvueuie: Bet Ann’ll get adopted! 

Rosemary: Let’s sing a carol. What 
will it be? 

Ruta: “Good King Wenceslas.” (They 
sing one stanza.) 








Praey: I'd like to sit on someone’s lap. 

RosEMARY: Come on. 

Preaey (Looks disparagingly at Rosr- 
MARY'S lap, but slides over): I'd like 
a lady with a great big lap. 

Auma: Once J sat on a lady’s lap. 

Bos; I’d like the kind of mother that 
could make cookies. 

Betty: And sew doll clothes. 

Hvueuie: I choose the kind that comes 
upstairs and tucks you in bed. 

JouN: Fathers are nice, too. 

Irma: You never did finish the story, 
Rosemary. 

RoseMARY: Where was I? 
night — 

Miss Jenkins (Entering): Attention! 
(They stand, the little ones tumbling 
off RoseMarRy’s lap.) 

Miss Jenkins: I have news for you. 
(Children steal wondering looks at one 
another.) All the citizens of Hamelin 
will be here tomorrow. If they like 
you, there is a chance that you may 
be adopted. Watch your manners. 
Stay clean! Don’t make any noise! 
Be seen and not heard! Remember, 
nobody ever adopts a naughty child. 
(Exit.) 

Prete: Gosh! 

Joun: All the people of Hamelin? 
That doesn’t seem sensible to me. 
There’s something wrong. 

Rosemary: Why, that’s the town that 
hasn’t any children — 

Anpy: Aw, they’ll never even look at a 
guy like me. They’ll want the little 
cute kind. I know. 

Sur: You can’t tell. Somebody might 
even like a boy. Oh, Rosemary, isn’t 
it exciting? 

Ruts (A tall, lanky child): I wish I 
was little and cuddly! 


’Twas the 


RoseMary: Don’t you worry! If the 
whole town comes — who can tell 
what might happen. Perhaps lots of 
you will be adopted! 

SEVERAL: Oh, goody! (They join hands 
in a circle, and dance around the stage, 
singing.) 

CHILDREN: 

We’re going to be adop — ted 
We’re going to be adop — ted — 
Betty: I made up a poem, all by my- 

self. It goes like this — 

No more cereal in thick dishes, 

No more lonely little wishes, 

No Miss Jenkins — cross old thing! 
We shall dance — and we shall sing. 
(They gallop about the stage, singing.) 
We want moth-ers 

We want moth-ers 

We want — 

Miss JENKINS (Heard offstage as cur- 
tain closes): Cease this unseemly 
noise! 

* * * 
SCENE 3 

Sertine: The Orphanage. 

At Rise: The orphans are seated very 
decorously about the same room, with 
hands folded. Miss JENKINS, showing 
signs that her composure is not what 
it might be, reads from a list. Rosr- 
MARY, trying to conceal her excite- 
ment, answers sedately, but it is evi- 
dent that she is bursting —and the 
orphans occasionally bounce in their 
chairs with suppressed happiness. 
They have hard work keeping sober 
faces, and when Miss JENKINS’ eyes 
are on the list, they nudge one another, 
and clap hands noiselessly. 

Miss Jenkins (Consulting list): These 
people are most unreasonable — 
Here’s one — wanted, one little girl 
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with front teeth missing. 

RosEeMARY: There’s Sue — and May, 
too. P’raps we’d better send both of 
‘em to interview the lady. 

Miss JENKINS: Sue! May! Go at once 
to the reception room. Do not 
loiter — (Reads) Three boys. Ages 
preferably five, seven, and nine. 
Boys with healthy appetites pre- 
ferred. Hmf! (Three boys arise as 
one: “That's us, Miss Jenkins.” 
They go. Miss JENKINS continues to 
read) Wanted: One small girl who 
likes kittens. One girl who likes to 
play with biscuit dough. 

Rosemary: Oh — I know! Ruthie and 
Alma! 

Miss Jenkins: Hurry along, you two. 
Let us get this silly matter over with. 
Mercy! “One small boy afraid of the 
dark’’! Not one parent has asked for 
anything sensible! Dick, you may 
go. (He runs out, looking gleefully 
back over his shoulder. One child who 
likes doll-clothes — 

Betty: O—oh! May I go try out fox 
that one, Miss Jenkins? 

Miss JENKINS: As well you as any 
other! I never heard of anything so 
preposterous! Not one person has 
asked for a useful child! (Reads) 
Two little girls who look like sisters. 
One should be plump. 

RoseMary: That’d be Irma and Alice, 
Miss Jenkins. They’re always to- 
gether. 

Miss JenKINS: Hush! (The little girls 
sneak out fast.) Two small children 
the size to cuddle. Cuddle, indeed! 
Nobody ever cuddled me. 

Rosemary: P’raps that’s what’s the 
matter — 

Miss JENKINS: Are you being im- 
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pertinent? 

Rosemary: Oh, no, Miss Jenkins! 
(Hastily) Don’t you think Hugh and 
Peggy — 

Voice (Offstage): Are there any more, 
Miss Jenkins? We’re so delighted 
so far — (Kind motherly soul enters) 

Miss JENKINS: It certainly doesn’t 
take much to please some people! 
(The lady disregards the tone.) 

Lavy: I think you’re wonderful, Miss 
Jenkins, to pick exactly the child 
each of us most wanted — (Miss 
JENKINS smiles and tries to look as if 
she’d done it herself. RosEMARY 
opens her mouth in some amazement. 
The other parents come on, each with 
the child or children of their choice. 
They touch their new children hun- 
grily, lovingly, and one or two wipe 
their eyes.) 

Sur: And you don’t mind my front 
teeth? 

New Moruer: No, indeed! There’s 
just one thing nicer than a little girl 
with no front teeth — and that’s two 
of ’em! (She squeezes both little girls 
to her.) 

Praey: Are you sure I’m not too big 
to be a lap-sitter? 

Mortuer: No, indeed, You're exactly 
the right size. 

Pete: To think anybody’d pick me 
out! Gosh! 

Joun: Where’s Rosemary? 

Auice: Yes, where’s Rosemary gone? 

Praey: I want Rosemary! 

Irma: She mothered us when we hadn’t 
any mothers — 

Exste: I don’t want any mother unless 
Rosemary has one too — 

OrueErs: Nor I! 

A Moruer: There, there. Rosemary 


















































won't be forgotten. She may go 
exactly where she likes. 

RoseMary (Entering): Oh, what do 
you think? The Toyman has given 
me a job! A real, sure-enough job! 
To tend the dolls, and take care of 
the toys, for always! 

Toyman: I want to show my dolls. 

A Fartuer: Did — did you get Belinda 
to working? Does she sing? 

ToyMaNn: Yes, sirree! Nobody can 
beat me when it comes to tinkering. 
Just needed a bit of overhauling, 
that was all. (Toys are brought in, 
same way as before. The orphans 
applaud. Last of all, BreLinpa is 
brought in. Her song is “Santa Claus 
is Coming to Town” or some such 
classic. She starts—and goes over 
one note again and again, as a photo- 
graph record does when it is cracked. 


More winding: another false start. 
Tue ToyMan is perturbed.) Funny 
thing. Where’s that oil can? (Some- 
one hands it to hom. He works back 
of BEeLinpA; there is a whirr, we see 
his winding motion, and this time her 
song is sung to a successful conclusion. 
THe ToyMan approves; the orphans 
applaud.) 

An OrpHAN: I never was so happy in 
all my life! 

Rosemary: Let’s sing our carols! (They 
stand and sing.) 

Ist Crtizen: We have found Christmas. 

2nv Citizen: We have found happi- 
ness. 

3rp CriT1zEN: We have found peace. 
(They sing, “Joy to the World” as the 
curtain closes.) 


THE END 
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Santa and Priorities 


by Catherine Urban 


Characters 

Mrs. Ciaus 

Santa CLAUS 

SPLINTER 

BRAINARD 

SAWYER 

ARCHER 

Sertine: The living room of Santa’s 
home. 

At Rise: Mrs. Cuiaus is seated in a 
rocking chair, busily knitting. SANTA 
paces back and forth. Finally Mrs. 
Cravs looks up. 

Mrs. Cuiavs: For mercy sakes, Santa, 
do stop that everlasting pacing. 

Santa (Pauses): Heh? What’s that 
my dear? 

Mrs. Cuiaus: Your pacing! Ever since 
you returned from that buying trip 
this morning, you’ve been acting 
queerly. You walk and walk. And 
you don’t hear me when I ask you a 
civil question! 

Santa: Well... now I’m sorry to hear 
that. (Goes on with his pacing. 
Mrs. Criaus puts down her knitting.) 

Mrs Curavs: Santa, I just can’t under- 
stand you. Usually you’re so en- 
thusiastic and happy when you re- 
turn from a buying trip. You're so 
anxious to get busy on the new ma- 
terials you’ve purchased! 

Santa: But this year I’m having pri- 
ority troubles! 

Mrs. Cuiaus (Getting anxiously to her 
feet): Oh, you poor dear, why didn’t 
you tell me? I’ll get the castor oil 
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right away! You never do eat sensi- 
bly when you’re away from home! 

Santa: Now, now, Sarah! There is 
nothing wrong with my stomach. 

Mrs. Ciaus: But you said you were 
having trouble? 

Santa: Yes. Priority trouble... but it 
has nothing to do with what I’ve 
been eating . . . or at least not much. 
At that, I wasn’t able to get all the 
eggs I ordered. 

Mrs. Cuiavs: Will you please tell me 
what you are talking about? 

Santa: Well, Sarah, it’s like I said. 
I’ve run into priority trouble. You 
do know there’s a war on? 

Mrs. Cuavs: Of course I know there’s 
a war! Half your assistants leaving 
us to go keep gremlins off the air- 
fields and then you.ask me if... 

Santa: All right... all right. Now, 
don’t go flying off the handle. Be- 
cause of the war I can’t get any 
metals for toys. 

Mrs. Ciaus: What? 

Santa (Shaking his head): I wasn’t 
able to buy any iron, or tin, or 
aluminum, or zinc, or copper, or 
silver, or chrome. .. . 

Mrs. Criaus (Surprised): Santa! Ohhh, 
Santa! 

Santa: Ohhh, Santa, indeed! I’m just 
about at my wits end! 

Mrs. Cuiavs: But the children! Even 
if there is a war, children should be 
happy at Christmas time. At least, 
we should try to make them happy. 



















Santa: Of course, there are books and 
games. 

Mrs. Ciaus: But you hadn’t even 
started on the scooters and tricycles 
and doll buggies! Oh! (Mrs. Cavs 
sits down dejectedly.) 

Santa (Patting her on her shoulder): 
Now, my dear, don’t you bother 
your pretty head about it. 

Mrs. Ciaus: But of course, I must 
bother! Goodness! No toys for the 
children! Weren’t you able to get 
any metal? Not any? 

Santa (Shaking his head): None at all. 
Don’t you remember, there was very 
little to be purchased last year. But 
now... not a bit! 

Mrs. Ciaus: Dear, dear! We must 
think! We must do something! 

Santa (Sitting down near her): I’ve 
thought and thought and thought! 

Mrs. Criaus: Well, two heads are bet- 
ter than one! We will both think. 
(They both sit still, thinking deeply.) 
Santa? 

Santa (Looking wp hopefully): Yes, my 
dear? 

Mrs. Crauvs: I think you should call in 
some of your assistants. Perhaps 
they could help. 

Santa (Going to a desk table): That’s 
a good idea. I’ll call Splinter, he has 
been with us such a long time. 

Mrs. Criaus: And Brainard . . . he is so 
smart. 

Santa: And Sawyer . . . he’s so clever 
with his hands. 

Mrs. Craus: And Archer . . . he draws 
such beautiful plans. .. . 

Santa: Good. I will buzz them all. 


(Acts as if he were pressing an office 
buzzer.) They ought to be able to 
think of something! 





Mrs. Ciavus: Goodness! I surely hope 
so! Why .. . it just wouldn’t be 
Christmas if we couldn’t give the 
children some of the things they 
want. (SPLINTER, BRAINARD, Saw- 
YER and ARCHER enter.) 

SPLINTER: You called us, Santa? 

Santa (Deep in thought): Yes... 
yes ... (The assistants look at 
Santa and then at each other.) 

BrarNnarp: If we can help you, Santa 
. . . we would be glad to do so. 

ARCHER: I’ve got the plans for a new 
toy submarine all laid out on my 
work table... and... 

Santa: That’s good . . . that’s good! 

Mrs. Cuiaus: For. goodness’ sake, 
Santa, do tell them your trouble. 

Santa: Oh... to be sure. Well, boys, 
you know I’ve just returned from 
my yearly buying trip. (All nod.) 

SawYER: We’ve been expecting you in 
the work shop all day. 

Santa: I didn’t have anything to 
bring to the work shop. I wasn’t 
able to purchase anything! 

ALL THE Assistants (Unbelieving): 
What? 

Santa: I flew from one end of the world 
to the other . . . but I wasn’t able to 
purchase even a scrap of metal! 

BrarNnarp: No metal? 

Santa (Sadly): No metal. 

ArcHER: But we must have metal! All 
the plans definitely call for metal! 
Sawyer: And the machines are all 

ready! We’re late now. 

SpLinTeR: There are only a few days 
left before Christmas! 

Santa: I know. That touch of flu I 
had delayed my trip. I know it’s 
late... but how we’re going to make 
toys at all is more than I can see! 
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Mrs. Cuiaus: Don’t talk that way! 
The idea! The children just must 
have their gifts! 

BrAINARD: Thank goodness, we have 
a lot of fine new books. 

SawYEr: But the children need action 

toys as well. . . toys that will take 


them out into the fresh air .. . and 
exercise their muscles. 
ArcuHeEr: And for action toys . . . you 


have to have metals! 

SPLINTER (Ezcitedly): Oh, no you 
don’t! No, you don’t! 

Mrs. Ciavs: For pity sakes, Splinter, 
do stop this jumping about! What 
has gotten into you? 

SPLINTER: But we don’t need metals for 
action toys! 

Santa (Startled): We don’t? 

SPLINTER: Surely, you must remember, 
Santa? Years and years ago we used 
wood entirely! 

Sawyer: Wood for action toys? 

Brarnarp: Never heard of it! 

ARCHER: But the wheels? 

SPLINTER: Wooden wheels were used 
long, long before we ever had metal 
ones. 

Santa (Thoughtfully): So they were! 
So they were! 

Mrs. Ciavus: Of course they were. 
Now, I remember very well. 

BraINnarD: Then, why did we ever use 
metals? 

SpuiinTEerR: Metal is better. Metal toys 
last much longer and take more 
abuse. But when there is no metal. . . 
wood will have to do! 

ArcHER: It might work. Yes... I 

think we could use wood. 


Santa: If it has been done before, we 
can do it again. This old war must 
not stop us. Now, more than ever 
children need toys that will keep 
them strong and well. 

Spiinter: And the children can help, 
too. 

Sawyer: The children? We can’t have 
them working about in our shops! 
Spuinter: I didn’t mean that! But 
they can help a great deal by taking 

care of their toys! 

ARCHER: Of course . . . they can see 
that they are always put away. 

BrainarD: And kept clean and well 
oiled. 

SpLinterR: And they can pass their 
own out-grown toys on to some 
younger child. If everyone is to have 
a gift at Christmas time, children 
will have to learn to share. 

Mrs. Cuaus: I’m sure the children 
would help if they knew how very 
important it is. 

Santa: Of course, they would. I’m 
sure they do not intend to be de- 
structive. And now, they will have 
to learn to be very, very careful. 

BraINnarD (Excitedly): I'll write a book 
about it. Dll write a “How to take 
care of toys” book! 

Santa: That’s a good idea. My! I’m 
so glad to have this worry off my 
chest. Do let’s get to work! 

Mrs. Cuaus: And I'll go along. I’m 
rather anxious to see some of those 
old-fashioned wooden wheels! (All 
exit.) 


THE END 

































The Golden Door 


by Katherine Lauré 


Characters 

PuitipPE RENARDET, @ French refugee 
boy, aged 14 

Yvonne ReEnarper, his 12-year-old 
sister 

Davip WayYNE, an American business 
man 

ANNE Wayne, his daughter 

Serrine: Night. The top deck of an 
ocean liner, close to the prow. 

At Rise: YVONNE RENARDET stands 
alone by the rail. After a few seconds 
her brother comes in. He hesitates, 


glances toward her uncertainly. 
Puiuipre: Yvonne ... Yvonne, is that 
you? 


Yvonne: Yes, Philippe. 

Puitipre: I looked for you everywhere 
on the boat. I was worried. 

Yvonne: I could not sleep down there 
in the salon, so I came up here. 

PuitipPpE: We had better go down 
again. Mrs. Sands may become 
worried, too, if she should find out we 
are not with the others. 

Yvonne: Mrs. Sands is asleep. She 
does not know I am here. I wouldn’t 
want to worry her. She has been so 
kind. 


Puiuiprpe: Yes. Very kind. (Walks 


over to rail, stands near YVONNE, 
gazing out at the ocean for a few sec- 
conds before speaking.) I suppose we 
are the only two passengers who are 
not asleep. It is after midnight. 
Yvonne: I don’t see how anyone can 


sleep . . . knowing that out there 
somewhere one of the underseas 
boats may be coming closer and 
closer — (Stops short, grasping rail 
tightly, staring out.) 

Puiipre: There is nothing there, 
Yvonne. We are out of the danger 
zone. 

Yvonne (Turning quickly): Out of the 
danger zone? 

Puitipre: Yes. I heard one of the 
officers say that tomorrow morning 
we will be within sight of land. So 
you see you needn’t be afraid. 

Yvonne (After a pause; still gazing 
out): Philippe, what will it be like, 
this America? 

Puiuipre (Surprised): Vonnie, you’re 
not — you can’t be afraid of that? 

Yvonne: I think I am .. . a little. 

Puitipre: But why? Why, Vonnie? 
Mrs. Sands is an American and you 
like her very much. There must be 
a great many kind people in America 
to offer a home to strangers. It is 
fortunate we learned to speak Eng- 
lish at the orphanage. Now we can 
talk to our new friends in their own 
language. 

Yvonne (Absenily): Yes. (After a 
pause) When you said “home” just 
now it reminded me of Jourville. 

PuitipPe: We never had a real home, 
Vonnie. Even I cannot remember 
Maman and Papa. 

Yvonne: We were very happy in Jour- 
ville with the Sisters, and the other 
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children, and Jules before the — be- 
fore the big planes came — 

Puitipre: Don’t, Yvonne... 

Yvonne: Jules was such an old man 
. .. he had never done any harm to 
anyone . . . (Voice breaks) 

PuitipPE: You promised you wouldn’t 
think of anything that has hap- 
pened ... you mustn’t, Vonnie... 

Yvonne: I try not to... Philippe, why 
did it have to be like that? 

PuiuipPe: I do not know. No one does. 
Mrs. Sands is right; she is always 
right. We must think only of the 
days to come. We have nothing else. 

YvonnE: I’m afraid of them, Philippe! 
I know you think me a coward — 
but I cannot help it! I want to re- 
member only what is past. (Grasps 
his hand) The boat reaches port to- 
morrow ... but I don’t want to think 
of it! 

PuruipPe (Soothingly): Then we won’t 
think of it, or talk of it. (Leads her 
toward the deck chairs) We'll sit here 
and talk about the days at the 
orphanage, before the war came to 
our country. 

Yvonne: Yes! I want to forget all this 
just for a little while. I don’t even 
want to think of tomorrow. (Takes 
one steamer chair; Puiippr, the 
other. They sit silently for a moment 
or two.) 

Puree: What are you thinking 
about now, Vonnie? 

Yvonne: About the stories Jules used 
to tell us all. 

Puiuippe: He could hardly get his 
gardening work done with us begging 
for stories all the time. (Both laugh 
a little at the recollection.) I liked 
the story of The Golden Door best. 
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Yvonne: Oh, so did I! The first time 
I heard it I didn’t think the band of 
wanderers would ever find the Golden 
Door that led to a land where there 
was always happiness and content- 
ment. 

Puuipre: But they did find it. 

Yvonne: Yes, but after such a long, 
hard search! Do you know, Philippe, 
when I was quite small I used to be- 
lieve there really was such a land. 

PuruipPE: So did I. (Sighs) Children 
believe almost anything, don’t they? 
But it was just a — a legend, I sup- 
pose you could call it, like all stories. 

Yvonne: §-sh, listen! Someone’s com- 
ing, I think... 

Puiuipre (At sound of footsteps and 
voices off): Yes. 

Yvonne (Rising quickly): Monsieur 
and Mademoiselle Wayne. They 
will talk to us of their country, and I 
do not want to think of it... 

Paruipre (Also rising): We will wait 
over here until they have gone. It 
is not likely they will stay long. 
(They go off. After a few seconds an 
American business man and his 
daughter come in.) 

Mr. Wayne: Well, almost home again. 

Anne: Yes. Isn’t it wonderful, father? 
There was a time when I thought we 
might never see it again. 

Mr. Wayne: And now that all danger’s 
past I must admit the same thing! 
Those U-boats — 

Anne (Shuddering): Don’t let’s speak 
of them. 

Mr. Wayne: Suits me. (Gazing out 
over rail) Well, it’s right out there 
somewhere, Anne. The captain tells 
me that by morning we’ll be in sight 
of the grand old girl herself. (After a 
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silence) | know it isn’t a very original 
remark, but “a penny for your 
thoughts,” anyhow. 

ANNE (Also gazing out): I was thinking 
of the poem. 

Mr. Wayne: The poem? 

Anne: The one inscribed at the base of 
the statue. 

Mr. Wayne: Oh, yes. Written by... 
let me see, now .. . I used to know 
her name. . 

ANNE: Emma Lazarus. 

Mr. Wayne: That’s it! You used to 
know some of the poem, didn’t you? 

AnnzE: I knew all of it at one time. We 
learned it in school. 

Mr. Wayne: Well, that certainly 
wasn’t so long ago. Remember any 
of the lines? I have a feeling I'd like 
to hear them again . . . tonight. 

ANNE: So would I. . . if only I could 
remember the first few lines I know 
the rest would come back to me. 

Mr. Wayne: Let’s take another turn 
about the deck. They may come 
back to you. 

ANNE: Yes, that’s so. (They walk 
slowly out. YVONNE and PHILIPPE 
return.) 

Yvonne: I wonder what they meant 
by “the statue?” 

PuitiprE: It must have been the 
Statue of Liberty. We learned about 
it in school, don’t you remember? A 
gift from our country to America. 

Yvonne: Oh, yes. And there was a 
picture, too. The lady held some 
sort of a —a lamp above her head. 

PuiuipPe: Jules said once that it was 
the only light left in the world. (After 
a moment’s silence) You look so tired, 
Vonnie. We'd better go down... 

Yvonne: Oh, not down there! It’s so 





dark and closed-in. I feel as though 


I cannot breathe. Let’s stay up 
here on deck. 

Puiuipre: If you'll promise to get 
some sleep. 

Yvonne: I’ll try. (Walks over to deck 
chair) If only I could stop worrying; 
could stop being so afraid . . . (Sighs) 

PuitiprE: You will feel better tomor- 
row. (Covers her with steamer rug.) 

Yvonne: I don’t know . . . (Sighs again) 
That’s what I’m afraid of . . . to- 
morrow. 

PuiuipPre: Don’t think of it now. Try 
to get some sleep. (Stands looking 
down at her.) We'll be together, 
Vonnie. Mrs. Sands promised we 
wouldn’t be separated. 

Yvonne: I couldn’t stand that, Phil- 
ippe! To be all alone in a strange 
country ... don’t go away... 

Puiuipre: I’ll be right here. (Goes to 
other chair.) You'll try to get some 
sleep, won’t you? 

Yvonne: I'll try. 

PuitipPe: You’re almost asleep now 
but you don’t know it. Bon nuit. 

Yvonne: We must become accustomed 
to speaking the language of — that 
country out there. You said so your- 
self. 

PuiuiprpeE: So I did. Well, then... 
good-night. 

Yvonne: Good-night, Philippe. (There 
is a brief silence. YVONNE rests her 
head on her arm. In a minute or so it 
is obvious that both children have 
fallen asleep, as they do not stir at the 
sound of AnNzE’s voice. Neither she 
nor her father appears, but they can be 
heard speaking quite distinctly.) 

ANNE: Father, it’s coming back to me 
now .. . the Statue of Liberty poem. 
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Mr. Wayne: Fine! Let’s hear it. 
ANNE (After another pause): 
“Not like the brazen giant of Greek 


fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from 
land to land. 

Here at our sea-washed, sunset 
gates shall stand 

A mighty woman with a torch, 
whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her 
name 

Mother of Exiles. From her beacon 
hand 


Glows world-wide welcome: her 
mild eyes command 
The air-bridge harbor that twin 
cities frame. 
‘Keep, ancient lands, your storied 
pomp!’ cries she . . .” (Hesitates) 
Oh, dear, I simply can not think of 
what comes next! If only... (Her 
voice has been gradually fading; now 
it dies away entirely. The already 
dim moonlight also reaches the vanish- 
ing point, succeeded by total darkness. 
Then, slowly, a light appears out and 
the blackness turns to gray, then to a 
faint, mellow golden tone as the 
strong, clear voice of a woman is 
heard speaking.) 
LIBERTY: 
“Keep, ancient lands, your storied 
pomp... 
Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teem- 
ing shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
tossed to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the Golden 
Door.” 


ScENE 2 

Settine: Same. Morning. 

At Rise: YVONNE awakens with a start; 
then, remembering, rises quickly from 
chair, and goes over to rail, gazing out 
eagerly. PuriiprE, awakened by sound 
of her footsteps, yawns sleepily.) 

Yvonne: Oh! . . . Oh, Philippe! 

PuiuirPE: What is it? Land? 

Yvonne: The Land of the Golden 
Door! 

PuiuipPpeE: What? (Sits up straight.) 
Did you say Golden Door? 

Yvonne: Yes, Oh, do come and see it, 
Philippe! Hurry! (He rises quickly, 
hurries to railing, gazes out.) 

Puruipre: It’s America! . . . there’s the 
Statue of Liberty! ... 

Yvonne: Yes . . . and oh, isn’t it 
beautiful? 

Puiipre (Gravely, staring out): Yes. 
It is. Very beautiful. But you said 
— the Golden Door. 

Yvonne: That’s the name for the en- 
trance to America. 

PHILIPPE: How do you know? 

Yvonne: I know. And, in a little 
while, I’ll tell you all about it. But 
now I just want to look at her... 
(Gazes out; speaks as if to herself) 
And her name . . . Mother of Exiles. 

Puiuipre: What did you say, Vonnie? 

Yvonne: Oh, I was just thinking of 
something. 

Puiuipre: Well, whatever it is, you 
don’t look afraid any more. 

Yvonne: I’m not afraid. And I’m so 
happy, Philippe. There is a land of 
the Golden Door and we’re coming 
closer to it every minute. 

PururprPe: Closer to America. 

Yvonne: Closer to home. 

THE END 
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Part Three Grades 1, 2, 3 
The Lonely Fir Tree 
by Helen M. Roberts 
Characters Oak Tree: Be still! You’re-too soft- 
Fir TREE hearted, Weeping Willow. That 
Oak TREE little Fir Tree doesn’t belong in our 


WereEpPING WILLOW 
Mr. SPARROW 
Mrs. SPARROW 
Wuirey, the rabbit 
Bos 

Dick 

Mary 

SUE 

Serrine: The forest. 

Tre: Christmas 

At Rise: The Oak TREE and WEEPING 
WILLOow are close to each other. Since 
it is winter they have no leaves. The 
Fim TREE stands by herself. The trees 
sway back and forth a moment in the 
breeze before Fir TREE speaks. 

Fir Tree: Oh, Mr. Oak Tree! 
answer) Miss Weeping Willow! 

Wererinc Wititow (Dabbing her eyes 
with her scarf): What is it, little Fir 
Tree? 

Fr Tree: My mother went off on a 
visit last year, and I’m so lonely over 
here all by myself. Do you mind if I 
move nearer you? 

WEEPING WILLow (Hesitantly): Well— 
er — 

Oak TREE (Scolding): Now, see here, 
Weeping Willow! This is our spot! 
Why, I’ve stood here for hundreds 
of years — 

Weepine WILLow: But she’s so little, 
and so— so... 
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class. 

WErEEPING WILLOw: You may be right. 

Oak Tree: Of course I’m right. I al- 
ways am! After all, a tree should 
learn something in hundreds of years. 

WEEPING WiLLow: Yes — but — 

Oax Tree: No buts about it. Why 
just look at her. She has needles in- 
stead of leaves. 

WEEPING WILLOow: But we’ve lost all 
our leaves — 

Oak TREE: Of course! Of course! All 
self-respecting trees lose their leaves 
in winter. 

Weerinc Wittow: But maybe she 
can’t help it. 

Oak Tree: That makes no difference. 
I knew her mother and her grand- 
parents and her great grandparents 
and her — 

Weerine WitLtow: Oh you're so 
wonderful, Oak Tree. 

Oak TREE (Smiling and swaying as he 
whispers proudly): In fact, I’m the 
monarch tree in the forest. 

Fir Tree (Calling softly again): Oh 
Weeping Willow! 

Oak TREE (Sharply): Pay no attention 
to that upstart! Look! I'll turn my 
back on her. We can’t be bothered 
with her. (Turns his back) 

Weerinc Wittow (Meekly as she 
weeps): Whatever you say, Oak Tree. 
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Oak Tree: Look! Here come those 
ugly sparrows! Don’t pay any atten- 
tion to them. They’re such a 
nuisance. 

Weeping WitLtow: Why didn’t they 
leave with the other birds? 

Oak Tree (Tossing his head and 
shrugging his shoulders): I’m-sure I 
don’t know. I’ve never been inter- 
ested enough to find out. 

Mr. Sparrow (Comes in flapping his 
wings and followed by Mrs. Spar- 
row): Oh, Mr. Oak Tree! We’re so 
cold! May we rest in the shelter of 
your big branches? 

Oak TREE: Certainly not! You built 
a nest in my twigs last summer, but 


you’re not welcome now. Scat! 
Scat! 
Mrs. Sparrow: Oh dear! How can 


you be so unkind? 

Mr. Sparrow: You'll help us, won’t 
you, Weeping Willow? Your weep- 
ing branches would keep the wind 
away. 

WEEPING WILLow (Swaying and weep- 
ing): Well — er — I don’t know. 

Oak Tree: Well I do! You ugly spar- 
rows can’t sing. You’re no good for 
anything. (Laughs cruelly) Perhaps 
that “lonely” Fir Tree would like 
your company. (He points toward 
the Fir without facing her. The Fir 
TREE looks toward the SPARROWS and 
beckons to them. While the dialogue is 
going on near the Fir TREE the other 
trees sway and whisper together.) 

Mr. Sparrow: Why, of course! I 
didn’t see her. Come on, my dear. 

Mrs. Sparrow I do believe she’s tell- 
ing us to come! (They hop and fly 
toward Fir.) 

Fir Tree (Whispering loudly): Do 


come, little Sparrows! See, my 
branches are thick and green. 

Mr. Sparrow: So they are. 
you very much, Fir Tree. 

Mrs. Sparrow (Close to Fir): This is 
much better. Shall we sing for you? 

Fir Tree: That would be very nice. 
But tell me! Have you had your 
dinner? 

Mrs. Sparrow: Dinner! What’s that? 
We haven’t had breakfast, lunch, or 
dinner for two whole days. 

Mr. Sparrow: And we're quite hungry. 

Fir Tree: Good! You’re hungry and 
I’mlonely. Yesterday, some children 
came by here and threw a sandwich 
from their lunch pails. 

Mr. Sparrow: A sandwich! What’s 
that? 

Fir TREE: Why, it’s bread — and 
cheese. I picked it up and put it in 
a pocket in my trunk. (She looks 
through several pockets.) Here it is. 
(She hands Mrs. SPARROW a sand- 
wich.) 

Mrs. Sparrow: Oh! (She breaks it in 
two and gives up to Mr. Sparrow.) 
It looks so good. 

Mr. Sparrow (Eating): It is good. 
But tell us why you are lonely, little 
Fir Tree. 

Fir Tree: Because my mother left me 
last winter. I want to go away from 
this forest on a trip, too. You see 
the Oak Tree and the Weeping Wil- 
low don’t like me. 

Mrs. Sparrow: Shame on them! 
They’re selfish! 

Mr. Sparrow: But your brothers and 
sisters are way up the hill there. 
(Points) 

Fir Tree (Nodding): Yes, but my 
voice is just a whisper, and so is 
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theirs. So I can’t talk to them. 

Mr. Sparrow: We like you, Fir Tree. 

Fir Tree: But in the winter I have so 
little company. Most of the animals 
are gone. 

Mrs. Sparrow: That’s true. And we 
must be on our way now. 

Frr TreEE: So soon? Well, thank you 
for stopping. I'll think about you, 
and then I won’t be quite so lonely 
for a little while. 

Mrs. Sparrow: And we’ll remember 
you. You gave us food and shelter. 

Mr. Sparrow (Starting off): Goodbye! 
(Waves his hand) 

Fir TrEE: Goodbye! Goodbye! Oh, I 
wish I could travel like you. 

Mrs. Sparrow: But you’re a tree — 
not a bird. Goodbye, my dear. I'll 
tell everyone I meet how wonderful 
you are. And I wish your wish 
could come true! 

Fir Tree: So do I! (She watches them 
go off. They run past the other trees 
as if afraid. The other trees have 
watched too but as soon as they notice 
the Fir TREE looking their way they 
turn their backs on her.) 

Oak TREE: What a pity our beautiful 
forest should have such common 
people in it. 

Weeprine WitLow: But I like — 

Oak TreEE (Interrupting): You know 
you don’t know what you like! 
Goodness gracious! Why can’t we 
be alone for one day? Here comes 
that white rabbit. (Wurrry hops in. 
Then stops by the Oak and WirtLow) 

Wairtey: Ah! Perhaps you can tell me 
where to find some food, Mr. Oak 
Tree. 

Oak TreEE (Rudely): And perhaps I 
can’t! 
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Wuitry: But you don’t understand. 
The snow has covered all my gardens 
and I must have food. I have a 
family of twelve rabbits at home. 

Oak TREE: Twelve rabbits! How dis- 
graceful! Well, I can’t help you. 

WEEPING WiLLow: Perhaps there’s — 

Oak TREE (Positively): No, there isn’t. 
I don’t like rabbits. Besides, this is 
our forest! Go on! Go on! Hop 
away with you! 

Wairtry (Wailing): Think of my poor 
hungry rabbitkins! 

Oak Tree: Youthink of them. They’re 
not mine! 

WEEPING WILLow: But twelve rabbits! 

Oak Tree: Be still. Let her try that 
silly Fir Tree. 

Wauitry (Hopping toward her): Dear 
me! Whatever shall I do? (She 
stops to scratch her ear) 

Fir Tree (Whispering gentle): Come 
here, my dear Whitey! 

Wuirey: Oh! Why, thanks, little Fir. 
I didn’t see you. 

Fir Tree: No, I suppose not. I’m not 
very big. And I’m not very im- 
portant. But if you come nearer I’ll 
show you some green food. 

Wuitry (Hopping closer): Oh where? 
I'll be so happy to get some food for 
my little ones. 

Fir Tree (Moves her foot until she 
kicks away the white cloth and un- 
covers some greens): See! Here it is! 
Under the snow blanket. I kept it 
fresh and green for you. 

Wuitey (Digging at the greens): You're 
the best friend I ever had. A friend 
in need, you know. 

Fir Tree: Take all you want, Whitey. 
Your little ones mustn’t go hungry. 

Waitey: I'll tell them you saved their 
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lives. (Gathers up a load of greens) 
You don’t mind if I hurry back to 
them, do you? 

Fir Tree (Sadly): I guess not. But 
I’ll be lonelier than ever without 
you! How I wish I could go, too. 

Wuitey (Stopping to look at her): So do 
I, little Fir Tree. But I’m afraid 
there’d be no room in my hole for 
even a little Fir Tree. 

Frr Tree: My mother went away 
somewhere last winter. 

Wuirey: Then I hope you can go, too, 
if that’s what you want to do. But 
I’d miss you. 

Fir Tree: Thank you. 

Wairey: Thank you! And I'll tell 
everyone I meet, what a wonderful 
Fir Tree you are. (She starts off and 
runs past the trees who sway toward 
her.) 

Oak TREE (Rudely): Thank goodness 
we can be by ourselves again. 

Weepinc Wititow: There’s the Fir 
Tree — 

Oak TREE (Impatiently): Of course! 
But I’d rather forget about her. 

Weepine Wi1ow: Listen! I hear a 
new noise, don’t you? (Sound of 
“Jingle Bells” is heard from offstage.) 

Oak TREE (Covering his ears): Noise! 
Noise! How I dislike children — 
and noise. (“Jingle Bells’’ sounds 
closer. Then children’s voices as Bos 
Dick, Mary, and Sur come in sing- 
ing “Jingle Bells’’ and jingling their 
bells as they come.) 

Bos: Here we are. 

Mary: Out in the forest. 

Sur: To get the best Christmas tree in 
the world. 

Dick: To decorate for our house. 

WEEPING WiLLow (Nudging Oak TREE 


who takes his hands away from his 
ears): Listen, Oak Tree. They’re 
looking for the best Christmas tree. 
Smile at them! Hurry! 

Oak TREE (Smiling a grinning smile): 
Why hello, you darling little child- 
ren! What can I do for you? 

Sus: Perhaps you can tell us where to 
find the most beautiful Christmas 
tree in the world. 

Oak TREE: Why of course I can. You 
want a strong tree, don’t you? 

Bos: Oh yes! 

Dick: It would have to be strong 
enough to hold the decorations. 

Oak TREE (Twisting coyly from side to 
side): How about me? I’m very 
strong! 

Mary: Oh no! You would never do. 

Oak TREE: But I’m strong. 

Sur (Shaking her head): You’re much 
too big —— and bare. 

Oak Tree (Haughtily): Vl have you 
know I’m the monarch of the forest. 

WEEPING Wittow: Wouldn’t I do? 
I’m not so big. I’d look very pretty 
when I was decorated. 

Sur (Going over to look at her carefully): 
You’d be better, but — 

Mary: I’m sure we can do better — 
much better — 

Oak Tree (Sulkily): I’m sure you 
can’t. There are no other trees here. 

Bos: But you aren’t the Fir Tree, are 
you? 

Oak TREE (Angrily): Certainly not! 
The very idea! 

Dick: Well, the Sparrows told about a 
wonderful Fir Tree. 

Sus: So did Whitey. She said it was 
the kindest and most beautiful tree 
in the forest. (She starts further on.) 

Oax Tree: Humph! No accounting 






























for tastes. I suppose. (The children 
all go over to the Fir TREE.) 

Sue: Why, here’s a tree. 

Mary: A bee-oo-ti-ful tree. 

Bos: It must be the Fir Tree. 

Dick: It’s just what we want. Are you 
the Fir Tree? 

Fir Tree (Shyly): Yes, I’m the Fir 
Tree. 

Sue: Did you give the sparrows and 
Whitey some food today? 

Fir Tree: Certainly. And then I was 
lonesome until you came. Please 
don’t leave me! 

Cuorus: We won’t! You’re going with 
us! 

Mary: I’m going to put some tinsel in 
her hair. (She hangs a strand.) 

Frm Tree: But where are you going to 
take me? 

Sve: Home with us! You'll be our own 
lovely Christmas tree! We'll put 





bright shiny lights on you. 
Bos: And bells and ornaments. 
Dick: And pop-corn strings! 
stars! 
Fir Tree: You mean I’m going on a 
trip? Away from the forest? 
Mary: Of course! Mother told us to 
get a fir tree with her tip pointing to 
heaven and her feet in the snow. 
Sur: You’re so beautiful! (To others) 
Come on and let’s dance and sing 
around her! (They join hands and 
dance and sing “Jingle Bells,” shak- 
ing the bells as they dance. The Spar- 
Rows and Wuitey enter and stand 
and clap their hands to the music. 
Oak TREE and WexErinc WILLOW 
watch a moment then Oak TREE 
reaches over for WiLLow’s scarf. 
They both cry into it and they shake 
with sobs as the curtain closes.) 
THE END 


And 


Everywhere Christmas 


By Alice Very 
Christmas GrusEpPE, and Italian boy 
Tap ' American children HAENsEL , German children 
GINNY GRETEL 
OLtp Man REUBEN : 
Tom THumB RACHEL Jewish children 
Jack HoRNER CaRL 


Mary ContTRARY 
Jack : : 
pit \ English children 
Kass 
KAREN 
PIERRE 
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a \ Swedish children 
HRISTINA 


SaMBo, an American Negro 

EaGLe Featuer, American Indian 
SotpreR Boy, American boy 
Santa Cuiaus (Old Man) 

Waits 

Eves and Farrres 

GINGERBREAD CHILDREN 














SOLDIERS 

SAILORS 

SetTinc: An American living room. 

Ar Rise: The door at right opens and 

Tep and Ginny peep in, look about 
cautiously, and enter. They are in 
night clothes. 

TED: 

I want to see Santa. 

Why doesn’t he come? 

I wish he would hurry 

And bring me my drum. 
GINNY: 

My stocking is empty. 

I very much fear 

Old Santa’s forgotten 

He meant to come here. 

(A knock at the door is heard.) 

Tep: There’s a knock at the door! 

Ginny: Now who can that be? 

Trp: It may be a present! 

Ginny: Perhaps it’s for me! (They 
open the door, and an Otp Man, 
dressed in shabby clothes, enters.) 

Otp Man: 

Christmas is coming 
And the geese are getting fat. 
Please put a penny 
In the old man’s hat. (Holds out hat.) 
TED: 
Come in, won’t you please, sir; 
It’s chilly out there. 
GINNY: 
Sit down for a. moment 
And rest in this chair. 
(The Oty Man seats himself in the 
easy chair. Temp and Ginny take 
bank from mantelpiece.) 
Trp (Aside): Go, look in the bank. 
Ginny (Aside): There’s only one 


penny. 
Trp (Aside): 
Let’s give it to him, 





For he hasn’t got any. 
(They put the penny in the Op 
Man’s hat.) 

Otp Man: 

I thank you, dear children, 
My blessing on you, 

And whatever you wish 
May your wishes come true! 

TED: 

We want to see Santa. 
We’ve waited so long — 

GINNY: 

We're afraid he’s forgotten, 
Or something is wrong. 

Op Man: 

Now how can old Santa 
Have time to see you 
When everywhere children 
Are wanting him too? 

TED: 

I should think he’d have helpers 
To work for him. 
Otp Man: Right! 
All over the world 
They’re busy tonight. 
There’s hardly a country — 
I’m sure this is true — 
Where Santa Claus’ helpers 
Aren’t working for you. 
(Sound of sleighbells outside, growing 
louder.) 

Ginny: Oh, listen! 

Ten: It’s sleighbells! 

Ginny: They’re coming this way! 

TEp: Perhaps it is Santa! 

Ginny: It sounds like his sleigh! (Enter 
Tom Tuums, Jack Horner, with a 
plum pudding, Mary ConrTRaRY, 
with holly, ivy, and mistletoe, and 
Jack and Jiu, with a Yule log.) 

Tom THUMB: 

My name is Tom Thumb. 
From England I’ve come, 





With Mary Contrary, 
With elf and with fairy. 
Jack HORNER: 
And little Jack Horner, 
With pudding and plum. 
Mary Conrrary: 
I’ve brought you some holly 
To make Christmas jolly, 
And white mistletoe 
On the doorway must go 
To welcome the friend 
And keep out the foe. 
(Hangs mistletoe over door, left.) 
JACK: 
The Yule log we’re bringing 
To keep you from cold. 
(Jack and Jiu put log in fireplace.) 
JILL: 
While out in the snow 
The merry Waits go 
With carols they’re singing 
That never grow old. 
TEp: 
Oh, let them come in 
And sing for us here! 
GINNY: 
Their music and din 
Will add to our cheer. 
(Warts enter with lantern and musical 
instruments.) 
ENGLISH CHILDREN and Warts (Sing): 
“The Holly and the Ivy.” (etc.) 
Tom THUMB: 
With feasting and frolicking, 
Dancing and singing, 
With jolly red noses 
And sleighbells a-ringing, 
With the green ivy leaf 
And the red holly berry, 
You can see why in England 
Our Christmas is merry. 
TED: 
But you haven’t a stocking; 





You haven’t a tree. 
GINNY: 
Without Christmas presents 
How queer it must be! 
Mary Contrary: 
Oh, yes, we have stockings, 
And Christmas trees too, 
But our little Dutch cousins 
Have brought those to you. 
(Enter Kuass and Karen in Dutch 
costume and wooden shoes.) 
Kuass: 
Klip-klop, 
Hippity-hop, 
Wooden shoes 
Never stop. 
KAREN: 
Only Christmas night they go, 
Standing neatly in a row, 
For San Nicolaas to see 
And leave a penny there for me. 
(Kiass and Karen place shoes by 
fireplace. Enter Prerre and Prer- 
RETTE, also in wooden shoes, which 
they place beside fireplace.) 
PIERRE: 
We have wooden shoes as well 
That we leave for Pére Noél. 
KaREN: San Ni’claas! 
PrerreTTe: No, Pére Noél! 
Karen: Which is right? 
PrIERRETTE: Now who can tell? (Enter 
Myra.) 
Myra: 
Saint Nicolas, 
The stories say, 
Came from Greece, 
So far away. 


In every land 

That you can send, 
He’s always been 
The children’s friend. 
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PIERRE: 
Santa Claus 
Or Pére Noél, 
English, French, 
It’s just as well. 
KLAAs: 
Greek or Dutch, 
He’s just the same, 
Though he has 
A different name. 
(Enter GrusEpreE with a large urn.) 
GIUSEPPE: 
Our presents come out of 
A wonderful jar. 
The children come running 
From near and from far. 
There are presents for all 
And we each have a turn 
To pull out a gift 
From the wonderful urn. 
TED: 
Shoes and jars 
May play their part. 
Give me stockings 
For a start. 
GINNY: 
But the thing 
I love to see 
Is a lighted 
Christmas tree. 
(Enter HaENSEL, with a Christmas 
tree, and GRETEL, with GINGER- 
BREAD CHILDREN.) 
HAENSEL: 
We’re Haensel and Gretel. 
We’ve brought you a tree; 
The tallest and greenest 
You ever did see. 
GRETEL: 
With gingerbread children 
And cookies and cake, 
That only a good witch 
Would know how to bake. 


(HAENSEL, GRETEL, GINGERBREAD 
CHILDREN, and Waits sing “O 
Christmas Tree!” The children put 
up the Christmas tree.) 
TED: 
But now we need trimmings 
And bright colored lights 
GINNY: 
To shine like the stars 
On cold winter nights. 
(Enter ReuBEN and RacHEL, with 
Christmas tree lights.) 
REUBEN: 
We’re Reuben and Rachel 
From far Palestine. 
We’ve brought you our candles 
To make the tree shine. 
(They put lights on the tree.) 
RACHEL: 
Now up with the Christmas tree, 
Up with the star, 
Shine for all children 
Wherever they are! 
(Enter Cart and CuristINa, with a 
sheaf of grain on a pole.) 
CARL: 
Don’t forget a 
Crumb or seed 
May a little 
Birdy feed. 
CHRISTINA: 
The snowbird and 
The chickadee 
Will like our Swedish 
Christmas tree. 
(They set up the birds’ tree opposite 
the Christmas tree. Enter Sampo and 
EaGLe FEATHER.) 
SAMBO: 
I’m little black Sambo, 
As all children know. 
I come from the South 
Where they never have snow. 
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But we light up our bonfires 
And sing loud and clear, 
“Merry Christmas to you, 
And a happy New Year!” 
EaGLeE FEATHER: 

Far out on the prairie 

The Indian boys 

Are welcoming Christmas 
With plenty of noise. 





They laugh and they shout 
As they dance in a ring, 
And “Hoya! Hoyanna!”’ 
The Indians sing. 
(INDIAN CHILDREN may dance here. 
Sound of drums outside, growing 
louder.) 
TED: 
What of our friends 
So far away, 
We think of most 
On Christmas day? 
GINNY: 
The boys in khaki 
Or in blue, 
Tell me, do they 
Have Christmas too? 
(Enter SoLprers and Sarors.) 
Soprier Boy: 
Even the soldiers 
Stop their fight 
And sing together 
Christmas night. 
Sartor Boy: 
So the first carol 





Sounds again: 

“Peace on the earth, 

Good will to men.” 

(The Oty Man, meanwhile, has been 
taking packages from his bundle and 
putting them in stockings. Now he 
takes off his ragged clothes, showing a 
red Santa Claus suit, and comes for- 
ward to take the Sotprrr Boy and 
Sartor Boy by the hand.) 


Trp: Santa, dear Santa! 
Ginny: It really is you! 
Santa Cavs: 


Didn’t I tell you 

Your wish would come true? 

(Tep and Ginny hug Santa Cuavs,) 
Now it’s time 

To ride away 

In our jolly 

Reindeer sleigh 


Listen while 

The sleighbells ring 
And all together 
Join and sing. 


For Christmas comes 
To you, to share 
With all my children 
Everywhere. 


Au (Sing): “Everywhere, everywhere, 


Christmas tonight.” 


THE END 


all 
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Farries, ANIMALS, Birps, and OTHER 


QUEER CREATURES 


Serrine: The kitchen of a poor cottage. 
Ar Rise: The Moruer sits in a chair 


by the fire, knitting, while the Boy 
lies on the hearth, looking into the fire 
and petting the Doa. 


Winp (Outside, rattling window): Woo- 


00-00h! 


MoruHER: 


Hark to that wind! 

It’s growing chill. 

It rattles the panes on the window 
sill. 

The wood is dark and lonesome here, 

And Things are out in the night, I 
fear! 

(The Doe whimpers and draws closer 

to the Moruer, but the Boy goes to 

the window and looks out. Shadowy 


figures dance outside and lights flash.) 
Boy: 
Look, Mother, I see such pretty 
sights! 
The wood is full of dancing lights! 
MOTHER: 
Come away from the window, Son, 
come here! 
It’s the Fairies! They’ll be coming 


near! 


My Own Self 


61 


Boy: Be quiet, now! 


By A. V. Brown 

Characters Boy: 
A MoTHER I wish they would! 
A Boy, her son I'd like to see 
A Farry CaILp A Fairy come to play with me! 
A Farry MorHer MOorHER: 
A Doe My child, you don’t know what 
THE WIND you're saying! 


It’s late, and time to stop your 
playing. (Rising) 

Do as I say! Come straight to bed, 

And pull the covers over your head! 

(MoruER fastens window and goes 

out bedroom door.) 


Boy: 


Over my head! 
Do you want me to smother? 


Doc: Bow wow! You’d better mind 


your mother! 


Boy: 


Who’s afraid of them, anyway? 

I’d rather stay by the fire and play. 

(Farry Cuiup appears at the window 

and beckons.) 

There’s one now! 

Look! Do you see? 

She’s smiling and waving her hand at 
me! 


Doe: 


Bow wow wow! 

Grruf! Go away! 

(To Farry) 
Don’t go! Please stay! 

(Shuts Doa in cupboard and un- 
fastens window.) 


Farry Cup (Springing lightly down 


from window): I will if you keep the 
dog away. 


































Boy: 

He wouldn’t hurt you, 

Or any child. 

He’s really tame — 
Farry Curip: But you see, I’m wild. 
Boy: 

You’re pretty, though. 

Say, what’s your name? 

Farry (Slyly): My name’s my own self! 
— Who are you? 

Boy (Also slyly): Oh, me? — I’m just 
my own self, too! 

Farry: Let’s play a game! 

Boy: What shall we play? 

Farry: Only a Fairy knows the way. 
(Blows the fire. Out from the fireplace 
come ANIMALS, Brirps, and OTHER 
QUEER CREATURES, who parade 
around room.) 

Doe (In cupboard): Grrr! 

Boy (To Doe): You, there! Be still! 

Doe (Breaking out): If you won’t drive 
them out, I will! (Snaps at Crea- 
TURES, who rush into fireplace and 
vanish.) 

Boy: 

Down, bad dog! 

See what you’ve done! 

Just when we’re having so much fun! 
(Shuts Doc up again and puts chair 
against door.) 

That’s a fine game! 

Now let me try! 

Farry: Oh, but you can’t! 

Boy: I don’t see why. (Kneels down 
and blows fire.) 

Fairy (Jumping up with a scream): 
Ow, ow, ow! 

Oh, oh, oh! 
A spark flew out 
And burned my toe! 





(Hops about on one foot.) 

Boy: 

Oh dear, I’m sorry! 

Don’t cry so! 
Farry: 

I'll cry if I like! 

Ow, ow! Oh, oh! 

Doe (In cupboard): Bow wow wow! 

Winp (Outside): Woo-woo0-00-00h! 

Boy: Oh dear, you’ve got them howling 
too! (Window opens, and a tall 
Farry, in long white robes, sweeps in. 
The Boy hides in the cupboard with 
the Doa.) 

Farry MOTHER: 

Who’s there? 
What’s wrong? 
“Why all this woe? 

Farry CHILD: 

It’s my own self. 
I’ve burned my toe! 

Farry Moruer (Angrily, searching 
room): Who dared do such a thing 
to you? 

Farry Cuiip: Why, it was just my own 
self too! 

Farry Moruer: 

Your own self! 

— And you’re crying thus? 

What’s the use making such a fuss? 
(Pulling Farry Cutup after her, goes 
out window.) 

Boy (Creeping out of cupboard with 
Dosa, and fastening window): 
Perhaps what Mother said is right: 
Bed is the place for boys at night. 
(Goes off to bed as curtain falls.) 


THE END 





Adapted from “More English Fairy Tales” by Joseph 
Jacobs. 














Little Forget-me-not 


by Claribel Spamer 
Characters agree. (The FLower Farry enters 
ROSES majestically.) 
SwEETPEAS FLowER Farry: Is everyone here? It 
PEONIES is almost time for the Queen’s wed- 


FLOWER Farry 

FORGET-ME-NOT, a boy dressed all in 
blue 

FARMER 

FARMERETTE 

QUEEN 

SreTtTine: A garden. 

At Rise: Roses, SWEETPEAS, PEONIES, 
and ForGET-ME-NOT are assembled on 
the stage. They are fluttering and 
whispering excitedly. 

Sweetpeas: Sh! Someone is coming! 
(The flowers become silent. Farm- 
ERETTE enters and looks around.) 

FARMERETTE: My, what a beautiful 
garden! (She stops in front of Forcrr- 
ME-NOT.) And what a_ beautiful 
flower! (Wistfully) It would be so 
beautiful at my wedding this morn- 
ing! (Suddenly she takes ForGcrt- 
ME-NOT by the hand, and, tiptoeing, 
leads him from the stage.) 

Rosgs: Mercy! Did you see that? 

Pronrges: She picked him from the 
Queen’s garden! 

SwEETPEAS: What will the 
Fairy say? 

ProntgEs: Poor little farm girl! Why 
shouldn’t she have pretty flowers at 
her wedding? 

Rosgs: Let’s not tell. 
agree? 

SwEETPpEAS and Pronres: Yes. We 


Flower 


Do you all 
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ding anniversary, and her garden 
must be perfect for her. 

Pronres: We are here. 

Roses: And we. 

SweEetTpeas: And we. 

Farry: All right then. The Queen will 
soon be down. Let me arrange you 
so you look your best. (She groups 
the flowers about the stage. As she 
finishes, she seems to be missing some- 
thing.) Where’s Forget-me-not? (She 
looks around.) 

Ross: Perhaps he is late. 

Prontes: He must be. 

Farry: Oh dear! This is awful! There 
were forget-me-nots in the Queen’s 
bridal bouquet. It means a great 
deal to her. It means the King will 
never forget her. She always looks 
first for Forget-me-not. I wonder 
where he can be. (The flowers drop 
their heads and shake them sadly.) 
Sh! I hear someone. Be still, all 
you flowers! I shall hide! (She steps 
behind a bush and the flowers are still. 
Enter FARMERETTE and FARMER, 
holding hands. With her other hand 
FARMERETTE is leading FoRGET-ME- 
NOT, who is walking a little behind.) 

FARMERETTE (Gazing about in rapture): 
I had to bring you to this lovely 
garden, my husband. I wanted you 
to see it so badly. This is where I 
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found the forget-me-nots for my 
bridal bouquet. 

FarRMER (Admiring the garden): It is 
beautiful! (Looking at her) And you 
are a beautiful bride too. 

FaRMERETTE (Handing over ForGET- 
ME-NOT): I want you to keep my 
forget-me-nots so that you will al- 
ways remember me. 

FARMER (Taking FoRGET-ME-NOT’S 
hand): I will, dear, and I will press 
them in a book so that I shall never 
lose them. (FORGET-ME-NOT shud- 
ders. Farry comes out of hiding.) 

FARMERETTE (Jn awe): Who are you? 

Farry: I am the Flower Fairy of the 
Queen’s garden. You have no right 
to come here. It is trespassing to 
pick flowers from another person’s 
flower beds! 

FaRMERETTE (Hanging her head): I 
didn’t know. 


Farry: You must give Forget-me-not 


back. It is the Queen’s wedding 
anniversary today, and she always 
looks for him. 

FARMERETTE (Weeping): But if I give 
him back, Farmer will forget me! 

Farry: I can’t help that. 

FaRMERETTE (Sadly): Give him back, 
Farmer! (FARMER reluctantly lets go 
of ForGET-ME-NoT’s hand.) 

Rosss (Pleadingly): Good Fairy, please 
let Farmer have the flower! The 
Queen has all of us. She surely could 
spare one. 

Pronres: Farmers need flowers as 
much as kings. 

Farry: But I cannot give away flowers 
of the Queen! 

FarMerR (7o FARMERETTE): Never 
mind. I will not forget you! (A 
trumpet sounds.) 


Farry: The Queen! (She steps quickly 
out of sight, and the flowers stand 
motionless. The QUEEN enters and 
starts to inspect her garden. Sud- 
denly she sees FARMER and FaRMER- 
ETTE stand still with FoRGET-ME-NOT 
between them. FarmMER bows and 
FARMERETTE curtsies when she looks 
at them.) 

QuEEN: What are you doing here? 

FarMER: My wife brought me to look 
at your lovely garden. 

QuEEN: But Forget-me-not has been 
plucked from his stem. Who did 
that? 

FarMERETTE (T%imidly): I did, Your 
Majesty. 

QUEEN (Angrily): My favorite flower 
of all! And you, a Farmerette, came 
into the royal garden and picked it 
without even asking permission. 
You will be beheaded for this! (All 
the flowers sigh.) 

Roses (Whispering): Let us talk! 
(Farry steps out.) 

Farry: Your Majesty, the flowers 
want to talk to you. May I let them? 

QurEN: Indeed! Bid them. (Farry 
waves her wand over them.) 

Roses: Your Highness, we beg of you 
to let the country couple have 
Forget-me-not. He is a delicate 
little fellow who will profit by the 
country air. Please let him go. We 
can get along without him. 

QuEEN (Haughtily): I can’t! What if 
the king should forget me? Anyway, 
Forget-me-not is my favorite flower. 

ForGET-ME-NoT (Stepping forward tim- 
idly): My Queen, I should like to go. 
You had me on your wedding day. 
It is only fair that others should have 
me on theirs. The poor as well as 
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the rich have occasions to remember. 
I would like to help them. 

QurEN (Sadly): You mean, little fel- 
low, that you want to leave my 
garden? 

FOoRGET-ME-NOT: Well, no, not exactly. 
But I want to help them as I helped 
you. 

QuEEN: But there are other flowers in 
the country. 

Prontes: But not remembering flowers. 

QuEEN: Oh dear! I suppose you’re 
right. A queen should not be selfish. 
I suppose I’ll have to let you go. 

Farmer: No need, Your Highness. We 
would like to have Forget-me-not 
because he would look so nice in our 
meadow, but I will not forget 
Farmerette! 

Farry: Why not all stay here, Farmer 
and Farmerette too? 

Farmer: But I have to do my work. 

FaRMERETTE: And I too. Milk the 

cows and churn the butter, and bake 


and sweep and wash. 

QurENn: A good idea, Fairy! I know 
what I’ll do! I’ll build you a farm 
right over there (She points offstage) 
in the royal meadows. Forget-me- 
not shall have sons who shall scatter 
all over the meadows, and I shall be 
able to see them from my throne 
room window. And someday, if you 
wish, you may go back where you 
came from and take some of the sons 
with you. 

FARMERETTE (Happily): That would 
be wonderful! 

Swretrreas: But do come to see us 
sometimes, won’t you? 

FARMERETTE: Yes indeed — with the 
Queen’s permission. 

QuEEN (Smiling): Granted. 
(ForGEt-ME-NoT walks back between 
FARMER and FARMERETTE and takes 
their hands.) 


THE END 






















Part Four 





Victory Play 








Characters 

Dave Carston, eleven or twelve years 
old 

Sure Carston, Dave’s sister, about ten 
years old 

Car CarstTon, Daver’s younger brother, 
eight or nine years old 

Ist SQUANDER Bue 

2NnD SQUANDER Buc 

GERMAN SQUANDER Bua 

JAPANESE SQUANDER Bue 

SQUANDER Bucs 

Serrine: The living room of the Carston 
home. 

At Rise: The three Carston children are 
grouped around the table. Dave, the 
older boy, sits on the edge of the table 
swinging his legs and looking im- 
portant. 

Dave: Now, look. The only sensible 
thing for us to do is to pool our 
spending-money and buy something 
really big for Mom and Dad for 
Christmas. For the other people on 
our list, too. I mean, if we go in to- 
gether, we can buy presents that 
really show for something. 

CarL: But, Dave, it’s wartime. We 
shouldn’t try to make a show — 
even for Christmas. 

Dave: Phooey! 

Sue: I think Carl’s right, even if he is 
younger. 

Dave: Aw, all this talk about not 

spending money. What’s money for 
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anyway? What’s the good of Christ- 
mas if you can’t spend money? 

Suge: Why, Dave! Even if we don’t 
have a brother in the Army or Navy, 
you know plenty of boys who do. 
And you know soldiers need bullets 
and guns and airplanes and all kinds 
of things. And you know... 

Dave: Sure . . . that we have to keep 
buying War Stamps and Bonds so 
the government will have money to 
buy bullets and guns and airplanes. 
Sure, I know! I buy a War Savings 
Stamp every week, don’t I? But this 
is different — this is Christmas. 

Car: I don’t think it’s different. 

Sur: I don’t either. I think it’s just as 
bad to waste money at Christmas 
time as at any other time. Maybe 
even worse, because we'd spend 
more! We were reading a story in 
school just yesterday about Squander 
Bugs, who live on what people waste. 
They always get especially fat at 
Christmas time. 

Dave: Fairy tales! At your age! 

Sue: Well, I didn’t say I believed there 
actually were Squander Bugs. They 
aren’t supposed to be the kind of 
bugs you see or anything. But even 
if they’re only make-believe, they’re 
something to think about anyway. 

Dave: Think about make-believe — 
that’s good! 

Cart: Our teacher told us about 
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Squander Bugs too. They’re awfully 
ugly. They gobble up all the pennies 
and dimes and quarters people waste. 

Dave: Well, of all the foolishness, 
Squander Bugs sound the foolishest. 
Anyway, I don’t see what they’ve 
got to do with Christmas. Buying 
Mom and Dad a swell present isn’t 
squandering money. (He gets off the 
table and struts up and down, jingling 
money in his pocket.) 

Sue: But it is, in a way. They don’t 
really need anything. Besides, I 
think something we’d make would 
please them just as much as any- 
thing we could buy. Then we could 
put the money we saved in War 
Stamps. 

Cart: Sue and I are going to give each 
other War Stamps for a Christmas 
present. We aren’t going to feed any 
old Squander Bugs. 

Dave (Sarcastically): How exciting! 
War Stamps for a Christmas present! 

Cart: Well, I don’t know what I’d 
rather get. I can’t wait to fill up 
my book. Besides, we aren’t going to 
give each other just bare stamps — 
we’re going to fix them up in a sur- 
prise way... 

Dave: Humph! 

Sue: And we’re going to make things 
for the other people on our Christ- 
mas list — for Mom and Dad and 
Aunt Isabel and Uncle Kim and... 

Dave: Make things? What could you 
make, I’d like to know. 

SuE (Opening a sewing kit she has with 
her and threading a needle): Lots of 
things. Maybe not fancy, but 
Christmas-y anyway. 

Dave: For instance? 

CarL (Who has been busying himself 
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with a piece of cardboard and a pair 
of scissors): Well, for instance .. . 
I’m making a stencil. I’m going to 
decorate some writing paper for 
Aunt Isabel. And you know those 
petunia slips I saved in tin cans to 
keep on my Nature Shelf? I’m going 
to paint some old flowerpots for 
Mom and give her my petunias for 
the kitchen window. They’ll bloom 
all winter. 

Dave: I’d rather buy something than 
go messing around with flowerpots. 
Any other brilliant ideas in the 
family? 

Sue: I’m using that piece of red leather 
Uncle Kim gave me to make Dad a 
fly book for his flies when he goes 
fishing. 

Dave: What do you know about fly 
books? Anything else? 

Sur: There must be lots of stuff in the 
storeroom we could make presents 
out of, instead of spending money. 
Carl and I are going to see what’s 
there. If you’d only help, Dave, we 
could fix Mom a new kind of sewing 
box with nails to put spools on... 

Dave: Not me! I’ve saved up my 
spending money for Christmas pres- 
ents, and I’m going to spend it. If 
you two don’t want to go in with me, 
O.K. If you want to turn Chrstmas 
into a War Savings stunt, O.K. If 
you want to fiddle around making 
things, O.K.! I’m going to give 
presents that amount to something. 

Cart (Pulling Sur toward the door): 
Oh, come on Sue. Let’s go. Dave’s 
a bum sport. 

Dave: While you’re scratching around 
in the storeroom like chickens, I’ll be 
filling up my list with real presents. 





Sur (As she and Cart go out the door): 
And we'll be filling up our albums 
with War Stamps! (Dave, left 
alone, takes the money out of his 
pocket, counts it, piles it on the table. 
He sits down, thumbs through a cata- 
logue for ideas, writes on his list, 
chews his pencil, thinks. As he works 
he rests his head on his hands in deep 
thought. The stage is quiet for a mo- 
ment. Then the 1st SQUANDER Bua 
slips in through the door at the right. 
He prances around quietly, but awk- 
wardly, for a minute or two; then 
startles Dave by singing out in a 
raspy voice as he nears the table and 
looks at the money.) 

Ist SQUANDER Buc: 

Ha ha ha! He he he! 

There’s some money, all for me. 
Quite a feast of it, I see. 

What a Christmas this will be! 

(The SQUANDER Buc looks at Dave.) 
Hi, Pal! 

Dave (Stepping back and looking sur- 
prised and distressed): Who are you 
anyway? 

lst SQUANDER Bua (Cavorting around): 
Ha ha ha! Who am I? 

I’m a friendly little guy — 
Interested in what you buy. 

I’m a Squander Bug — that’s why! 
(The SquanvER Buea holds out an 
ugly hand to Dave.) 

Dave (Startled): A Squander Bug! 
Aw, come off. Squander Bugs are 
only make-believe. You can’t kid 
me. 

lst SQUANDER Bua: Make-believe, eh? 
(He giggles) Nothing make-believe 
about us, Davy. It’s just that every- 
one doesn’t have the privilege of 
meeting us — that’s all. But since 


you're such a special friend, Pal .. . 
(While he speaks the SgquaNDER Bue 
eyes the money on the table and rubs 
his stomach.) 

Dave: Don’t call me Pal. 

lst SQUANDER Buc: Why not? We’re 
mighty good friends, you and I. Al- 
ways have been. Your brother and 
sister used to be, but something’s 
got into them since the war started. 
They'll hardly speak to me any more. 

Dave: Well, I can’t blame them — 
the way you look... 

Ist SquaNDER Bue: Come, come, 
Davy. You won’t go back on an old 
friend like me! 

Dave: Old friend! 
ugliest ... 

lst SquanpER Bue (Interrupting with 
a sneering laugh and dancing around 
again): 

Ha ha ha! Ho ho ho! 
People are jokes, and I should know. 
They say I’m awful and ugly-faced, 
Yet they keep me fat on the dimes 
they waste! 
(The SQUANDER BuG comes back to 
the table, and holds out his hand to 
Dave who has meanwhile rescued his 
money.) Thanks, Pal! 

Dave: Thanks for what? 

lst SQUANDER Buea: Why, for being so 
sensible about Christmas this year. 
Now, Sue and Carl are full of wild 
ideas, but you, Pal... 

Dave: Don’t call me that again! 

Ist SquanpER Bue: O.K., O.K. Only 
you are a Pal, you know. (He picks 
up Dave’s Christmas list from the 
table and looks at it greedily.) I never 
will forget the swell meals I’ve got 
off you, Dave. Especially last month 
when you treated the whole gang to 


You’re about the 





ice cream sodas with your birthday 
money— you know, the money 
your Aunt Isabel sent you for War 
Savings Stamps. 
Dave (Wincing and hanging his head): 
I was trying to forget about that. 
lst SquANDER Bua: Not me! It was 
wonderful. And the way you throw 
your things around, and tear your 
clothes, and buy candy! You're a 
Pal, all right. (The SquanpER Bue 
smacks his lips and begins to dance 
awkwardly again.) 
Ha ha ha! He he he! 
People are certainly good to me — 
They feed me well and keep me fat 
On money for sodas and things like 
that! 
(The SQUANDER Buc looks at Davr’s 
Christmas list again.) I’m glad to see, 
Davy, you still think well of me. 
Dave: Say, would you please get out of 
here... 
Ist SQUANDER Buc (Paying no atten- 
tion to Dave, but gloating over the 
Christmas list): Oh, what a Christ- 
mas dinner for me! (He reads) “Dad 
— fountain pen.” That’s wonderful. 
He’s got two pens already, and 
doesn’t need a new one any more’n 
a fly. (Smacks his lips loudly) “Mom 
— vanity case.” That’s marvelous. 
She’s just bought a filler for her old 
vanity, and she’s got a brand new 
one under the handkerchiefs in her 
bureau drawer. Mmmmmm. (Smacks 
his lips again) “Sue — paint box.” 
That’s dandy. She hasn’t used half 
of her old one yet... 
Dave (Angry and ashamed): Give me 
that list. It’s none of your business. 
It’s private. 
Ist SQUANDER Bue (Cavorting again): 


Ha ha ha! He he he! 

Nothing is private, Pal, from me. 

I keep my eye on money folks waste 
And smack my lips at its wonderful 
taste. 

(Comes close to Dave) But all right, 
all right. Here’s your list. Only take 
good care of it for my sake. (There 
is loud knocking and talking at the door 
to the right through which the ist 
SQUANDER Bue entered.) 


Dave: What’s that? 
lst SQUANDER Buea: Good gravy, I al- 


most forgot! Just a little surprise for 
you, Davy. I brought along some 
friends of mine who are crazy to 
meet you. I told them what a pal 
you’ve been in these trying times. 
You'll like ’em—they’ve been places! 
(The noise gets more insistent.) Guess 
they’re getting anxious. (The 
SQuANDER Bue moves toward the door 
and opens it. More SQUANDER Bucs 
come in boisterously, as the First 
SquanDER Bua waves a hand in 
Dave’s direction.) Here he is, folks, 
Dave Carston, one of the finest little 
squanderers I know! 


SquanpER Bues (In chorus): Hi! Pal! 


Hi! Pal! 


Ist SquanpER Bua (Bringing one of 


the newcomers wp to Dave): Like you 
to know a pal. He was run out of 
England, Dave. Almost starved out 
after the blitz. People got so they 
didn’t waste a thing any more... 
not a thing. 


2nD SquanDER Bue: Blimey blokes, 


hit was orful! The British almost 
starved me to death, they did. But 
I fooled ’em — ’opped right over to 
the good old U.S. A., I did. (Rubs 
his hands gleefully) 





lst SquanpER Bua: And folks have 
been treating you pretty well over 
here, haven’t they? 

2np SquaNDER Buc: Blimey blokes! 
I’ve ’ad many a ’earty good meal 
over ’ere, I ’ave. 

lst SQUANDER Bua: Thanks to fellows 
like Dave! 

2np SquaNDER Bua: Dave, ’e’s a 
topper, ’e is. ’e’s a jolly good fellow. 
(The SquanpDER Bucs gather in a 
group, fling their arms around each 
other and sing to the tune of “He’s a 
jolly good fellow’’) 

Oh, Dave is a jolly good fellow, 

He dis-obeys Aunt Isabel-o 

And feeds us exceedingly well-o, 
Hi-e, hi-e, hi-o! 

(Dave shrinks back in distress. Rubs 
his hand across his forehead as wf try- 
ing to waken from a bad dream. The 
Ist SQUANDER BuG comes up with 
another newcomer.) 

Ist SquanpER Bue: Now I want to 
meet one of our pals from Germany, 
Davy. Hitler sent him over here as 
his special agent. He tempts the 
spenders and gobbles their money. 

GERMAN SQUANDER Bua: Ya, und how! 

Ist SQuANDER Bua: There’s nobody 
handing out things to Squander Bugs 
in Germany. 

GERMAN SQUANDER Bua: Nein. Ach, 
nein. But here, all is pretty goot. 
(Ee puffs out his stomach to show how 
well fed he is.) Ya, here people spend 
money, like Davy. You be a 
Squander Bug too, Davy! 

Dave (Protesting): No-ooo, I’m not! 
(The SquanvER Bugs gather together 
again and sing.) 

CHORUS: 

Oh, Dave is a jolly good fellow, 


He squanders his money pell-mell-O 
The banquets he gives us excel-O, 
Hi-e, hi-e, hi-o! 

(The 1st SQUANDER BuG approaches 
Dave again with another of the 

_ guests.) 

ist SQUANDER Bua: And here is a dear 
friend from Japan, Pal. A personal 
friend of the Emperor — sent over 
here by way of California. 

JAPAN SQUANDER Bua (Advances toward 
Dave and bows very deeply): Tojo’s 
greeting to you. 

lst SQUANDER Bua: You see, Dave, 
you're helping him, too. (The 
SQUANDER BuGs sing again in 
chorus, while the lst SQUANDER Bue 
waves on high Davr’s Christmas list.) 
Oh, Dave is a jolly good fellow, 

The presents he thinks of are swell-O, 
He pleases us more than we'll tell-O, 
Hi-e, hi-e, hi-o. 

lst SQUANDER Bua (Bringing up three 
or four other SQUANDER Buas to meet 
Dave): And here, Davy, are other 
friends of ours all set to help people 
spend their money. 

Dave (Interrupting angrily): They’re 
no friends of mine... the... the... 
old Squander Bugs. 

Ist SquaNDER Bua: Why, Pal. (He 
looks at Dave’s Christmas list again.) 
You’re talking through your hat. 
You don’t mean a word you say. 
You’re a Squander Bug, too. Why, 
it’s all down here in black and white 
— the way you feel about us. 

Dave: It isn’t either. I’m not really 
the kind of fellow you think Iam... 
that was only sort of put on. (He 
makes a grab for his list, gets it, and 
tears it to shreds. At each tear the 
SQUANDER Bucs yip with pain and 





draw back a little.) So there! 

ist SQUANDER Bue (Holding his stom- 
ach in pain): Oh-oh-oh-oh! (Others 
echo in same theme.) 

Dave (As he jingles the money in his 
pocket): This money in my pocket is 
going to buy a whole fistful of War 
Savings Stamps. So there! (The 
SQuANDER Bucs cry out and draw 
back farther.) I’m going in with Sue 
and Carl and make presents. I’m not 
going to squander any money this 
Christmas. So there! (He throws 
back his shoulders and advances men- 
acingly toward the SQUANDER BvGs.) 
Now get out of here, every one of 
you. Get out! I’ve been asleep, 
that’s all. It took you to wake me 
up, even if you didn’t plan it that 
way. But now I’ve got my eyes 
open . . . (With a great wail the 
SQUANDER Bugs rush out the door and 
slam it behind them.) Whew! What 
a nightmare! (He heaves a big sigh 
and sinks into the chair by the table, 
with his head in his hands, in the 
same position as when the Ist 
SQuANDER Bua appeared. For a 
moment the stage is quiet. Then the 
excited voices of Sur and CaRu are 
heard at the door. They burst into the 
room, their arms full of things from 
the storeroom. Dave shakes his head 
as if to clear it, and looks up.) 

Suz: Oh, Dave. We've found the 


wonderf’lest things to fix. 

Car: You can’t imagine all the ideas 
we've got. Say, did you get your 
list done, Dave? What’re you going 
to get Mom and Dad? 

Dave (Slowly): Well, I’ve been think- 
ing... I’ve been wondering, I mean, 
maybe you’re right about not squan- 
dering money this Christmas .. . 

Sur and Car: You mean it, Dave? 

Suge: You mean you might come in 
with us on making things instead of 
buying them? 

Dave: Well, if you’d let me... 

Sur: Let you! Why, Dave, you saw 
the straightest and hammer the best 
of any of us. 

Car: And get the corners to fit! 

Sus: And then the three of us could give 
each other War Savings Stamps for 
presents — fixed up like a surprise. 

Car (Belligerently): And stamp the 
Squander Bugs to pieces! 

Dave (Giving a start at the mention of 
SQuANDER Bues): Yeh. Oh, yeh... 
sure ... Squander Bugs... 

Suet (Hurriedly): Oh, Carl doesn’t 
mean there really are Squander Bugs. 
Of course, they’re only make-believe, 
but... 

Dave: Make-believe! No-siree — 
they’re real — I’m telling you... 
(He catches himself) . . . Say, let’s 
get the War Stamps now! 

THE END 


— 





Part Five 


Vocational Guidance Play 





Born to the Soil 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 

Tom ButisEr, a middle-aged farmer 

MOoLLy But ER, his wife 

STEwaRtT, a city high school boy, about 
14 years of age 

DonaLD, another city high school boy, 
same age 

ROBERT, city school boy, somewhat older 
looking than others 

Jes, the BurEr’s hired man, about 70 
years of age 

Sertine: The kitchen of the Butler’s 


farm. 


ScENE 1 

At Rise: Motiy ButiEr is up left at 
the table stirring the large bowl of 
lemonade. After a moment Tom 
But iEr enters. He takes off his straw 
hat and mops his brow and puts hat 
on small table. 

Tom: Ah, nice cold lemonade. Nothing 
like it when you’re haying. (Pours 
himself a drink) 

Mo.ty (Moving toward sink): Are you 
through for the day? 

Tom: Yes, all through haying for 
awhile. Got that last load in just in 
time. We’re in for a bit of storm. 

Motuty: Yes, it’s so muggy and hot. 
(Pause) How did the boys work out 
today? 

Tom: Quite well. It didn’t take them 
long to get on to it. Of course, hay- 
ing is hard work for school boys, 
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especially city boys, but they got 
along all right. (Takes another glass 
and moves down left, sits.) 

Mo tty: How about Jeb? 

Tom (Shaking his head): Poor old Jeb. 
If you didn’t understand him, it 
would be annoying. He just doesn’t 
have any time for the boys. Says 
they just waste time. 

Mouty: You mean he’s. . 
them? 

Tom: Oh, no. He’s nice enough to 
them. Fact is, he has quite a hard 
time to keep up to them. They ride 
him a little in a friendly way and he 
just goes on scolding them and show- 
ing them how little they know about 
farming. 

MoL.ty (Putting some cookies on table — 
moving back right): He’s getting old. 

Tom: He’s seen his best days, all right. 
He still does a lot of work for a 
seventy-year-old man, but he’s failed 
a lot lately. He’s getting forgetful, 
his legs bother him, and he puffs like 
an old organ when he’s haying. He 
never complains of work, though. 

Mouty: I worry about old Jeb a lot 
lately. Whatever will become of him 
if he... 

Tom: Gets too old to work? (Rises, 
takes a cookie — back to chair) He'll 
find a home here, Molly, to the end. 
He’ll totter around telling me how to 
run the farm the way he did years 


. mean to 





ago and probably tell Tom how he 
should have fought the war just as 
they did in ’98. 

Motty: Poor old Jeb. Not much to 
look forward to. 

Tom: And not much to look backward 
to but years of hard work. But he’s 
happy. 

Motty: I hope the boys don’t make it 
too uncomfortable for him. After 
all, they’ll be with us only this sum- 
mer. 

Tom: Jeb’ll take care of himself. Here 
come the boys now. (The three boys, 
Rosert, Donatp, and Stewart 
enter right. They are all talking at 
once.) 

Donatp (Dropping into a chair): Boy, 
was it hot up in that barn! I need a 
swim! 

Rosert: You can go outside and get 
one of nature’s own shower baths in 
about ten minutes. 

Motiy: Have some cold lemonade, 
boys. 

Rosert (Moving to table, followed by 
Donaup and Stewart): Lemonade. 
Hot ziggety! (Pours himself a glass.) 

Stewart: Don’t spill it! 

Rosert: It’s the blisters on my hands. 
I can’t even hold a glass. 

Donatp (As he pours glass): I don’t 
know how you got blisters on your 
hands. All you did was lean on your 
hayfork. (Boys have moved back from 
table) 

Rosert: You just try building a load 
of hay on that wagon with Stewart 
driving the tractor. You’ve got to 
have something to lean on to stand 
up. 

Dona.p: So that’s your excuse for sit- 
ting down most of the time. 
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Tom: Well, boys, you’ve had a good 
taste of general farming this week. 
Weeding, cultivating, milking, tend- 
ing cattle and chickens, and now 
haying. How do you like farming by 
this time? 

Stewart (With enthusiasm): Swell! 

Donatp: It’s okay. It’s outdoor work 
and it healthy. 

Rosert: Not for me. It’s too hard 
work. You gotta get up every morn- 
ing and milk the cows whether you 
want to or not; the chickens have to 
be fed and given water every day; 
weeds grow faster than anything else. 
Phooey! I’ll take a nice desk in an 
office any day. Of course, now that 
the farmers have to feed the world 
in the War, I’ll do my share. But for 
a business, it’s out. 

Mo.ty: But isn’t there hard work to 
everything? 

Donatp: There is for Bob. Did you 
ever watch him eat? He works 
harder at that than anyone else. 

Rosert (Helping himself to some 
lemonade and cookies): That’s the 
one bright spot in this farming. The 
farmer eats no matter who else 
starves. 

Stewart: You'll never starve. You'll 
lay up enough food in you this sum- 
mer to last for the duration. 

Tom: It is true. A farmer has a full 
cellar, as they say. We do have to 
buy some things, but we’re pretty 
well off on a farm even during an 
emergency. 

Stewart: One thing I like about 
being a farmer. You’re your own 
boss. 

Rosert: Says you! Those cows out 
there boss you around plenty, and 








so do all the other things. Heck, 
you can’t take the day off to go toa 
baseball game when that hay out 
there says come on, cut me. (JEB 
enters right — stands at door for a 
moment) Hi, Jeb! Have some nice 
cold lemonade. We don’t grow the 
lemons here. 

Jes: Pah! Course I’m goin’ to have 
some lemonade. Allus have lemon- 
ade with hayin’. Keeps the thirst 
down. (Moves to table and pours a 
glass) 

Tom: Glad we got all that hay in, Jeb. 
We’re going to have a shower. 

JEB: It’s a comin’ fast. ; 

Donatp: You said this morning we’d 
have rain before night, Jeb. I guess 
your rheumatiz is pretty accurate. 

Rosert: Why don’t you get a job in 
the weather bureau, Jeb? All you’d 
have to do would be to sit around and 
wait until your rheumatiz hurt, and 
bingo, you’d hit the jackpot every 
time. But you can’t let them sneak 
a shower in on you like they did 
night before last. 

Jes (Disgustedly): Pah! I knowed that 
was comin’, only nobody asked me. 
That’s the trouble with you city 
fellers, you think you know it all. 

Tom: Think we have a chance of mak- 
ing farmers of them, Jeb? 

JeB: Pah! All they want to do is play 
and make jokes and waste a lot of 
time figgerin’ out how to do things 
the easy way ‘stead of goin’ ahead 
and doin’ it. Tried to tell ’em how to 
build a load of hay so’s they wouldn’t 
have to lift the whole wagon at a 
time to unload it. ’Twaren’t no use. 
Now young Tommy, he knowed how 
to build a load of hay. He’d put it 


on each fork at a time and take it 
off the samme way. 

Moutiy (With a smile): Seems as 
though I remember your telling 
Tommy he’d never learn how. 

JeB (Pouring more lemonade): Well, 
after I spent the summer unlearnin’ 
all that book learnin’ about farmin’ 
I begin’ to git somewhere with him. 
When he comes back from the Army 
he’!] settle down and forgit that col- 
lege stuff. Tain’t no sense sending 
him to college to learn to farm. You 
learn that here. 

Stewart: I guess there’s a lot more to 
farming than just loading a hay- 
wagon. 

Jes (Jn disgust): I been on a farm 
seventy-one years come next Febru- 
ary and I says you don’t learn 
farmin’ from books. If young 
Tommy’d stayed on the farm he 
wouldn’t of had to go to war. 

Tom (Quietly): He would have gone 
anyway, Jeb. You know that. 

JeB: That’s ’cause he’s so all-fired 
headstrong. 

Rosert (Flippantly): Just like me. 

Stewart: You? — Huh, you’re head- 
weak and armstrong. 

Dona.p: I’ll say he’s armstrong. He 
got Jeb’s fork away from him today; 
pulled it right out of his hands. 

Motty (Incredulously): He didn’t. 

Jes: Paw! Course he didn’t. Had to 
let him have the fork to keep from 
pullin’ him off the load. 

Tom (Rising): Well, let’s get going, 
boys. There’s a lot to do before it 
rains. One of you boys can go get 
the cows. They’re probably ’way 
down in the wooded section of the 
lower pasture in the cool. 





Stewart: I’ll go get them. 

JEB: You'll git lost down there. The 
woods come right up to the edge of 
the pasture and they’re mighty 
thick. Reckon I ought to go with 
him? 

Tom: I think he can find his way. 
How about it? 

SrewartT: Of course I can. There are 
cow paths all through that wooded 
section. I was down there the other 
day. 

Donatp: I'll go along, too. 

Tom: One’s enough. Just open the 
bars and call. They’ll come. 

SrewartT: Old Sue won’t. She'll be 
sleeping somewhere in that woods. 

Tom (Quickly): Did you let her out 
today? 

Jes: Yeh, the boys let ’em all out. 

Tom: She may have her calf today. If 
she has it in the woods you'll never 
get her up. 

Jes: She ain’t gonna have her calf to- 
day. Just keep her in the rest of the 
week. 

Stewart (Going to right): I'll find her. 

Donap (Looking out window): Better 
hurry, the storm’s coming fast. 
(STEWART goes quickly out right.) 

Tom: You two go up to the hen houses 
and see that they have plenty of 
water. Take about a bucketful of 
scratch grain to the black house, and 
give the red house some more mash 
if they need it. 

Rosert (With a groan): Here we go 
again. And the farmer’s inde- 
pendent, huh? 


DonaLp: Come on, Mr. Executive. 


Get off that mighty frame of yours 
and get going. It’ll be rainin’ before 
we know it. 
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Ropert: Okay, Okay. Maybe if it 
rains we can rest — or eat... . (They 
go out right.) 

JeB: That’s all they think of, rest and 
eat. They ain’t worth the time it 
takes to tell ’em how to do things. 

Tom: They did pretty well today. 
Four loads of hay and all the chores. 

JeB: Paw! Seen the time when we’d a 
done six loads. Takes all one man’s 
time to run that new fangled tractor. 
Now with horses. . . 

Mot.ty (She is refilling the bowl at sink 
— starts setting table): It takes time 
to hitch horses. 

JEeB: Course it does. But it don’t take 
an extra one to drive ’em. 

Tom: Jeb, how did Old Sue get out this 
morning? You know I said I wanted 
to keep her tied up today. 

Jes: I just turned her out for water, 
but them boys drove ’em all like 
fury and before I could stop ’em they 
had her down the road with the 
others. But Old Sue’s all right. 

Tom: I wish I were as sure as you. 
Better go out to the barn and get 
things ready. We'll milk a little 
early. The boys are probably tired. 

JEB (Moving right, disgustedly): Paw! 
Tired! Weed a half a row and they 
want to stop and rest and throw 
stones at hedgehogs. Farmin’ ain’t 
what it use to be. 

Motuty: Maybe it’s the War, Jeb. 
Everything’s kind of upset. 

JEB: Paw! (He goes out right.) 

Mo .ty (After a moment): Poor old Jeb, 
he’s sourer than ever. 

Tom (Laughingly): He’s got a guilty 
conscience and it bothers him. He 
forgot about Old Sue and let her out 
himself. And that boy did get his 








fork today. Pulled it right out of his 
hands with a big bunch of hay. 

Mo.ty: No wonder he’s sour. (Tom 
moves to window; worriedly) Do you 
think that boy can find Old Sue? 

Tom: He’s a pretty steady boy. He'll 
make a farmer, you can tell it. 

Motty (Thoughtfully): You can tell, 
can’t you. It’s something in their 
blood like the love of the soil. Our 
Tommy has it. I can see his eyes 
sparkling now — eager and willing, 
accepting everything as it comes 
with a quiet confidence. The 
drought, the late frosts, the disap- 
pointing crops. 

Tom (Going to her): And a cellar full of 
potatoes and apples, an orchard in 
full bloom, the harvest in the fall and 
the feeling of a job well done. Farm- 
ing is the best life in the world, if it’s 
in your blood. (Thunder is heard) 
Here comes the rain. I’ll go out to 
the barn and help Jeb. 

Mo tty: I’ll start supper. That boy 
Robert will be famished. 

Tom (Laughingly as he goes right): Let 
‘em eat. That’s what makes strong 
men and hard workers. (Exits right 
as MOoLiy goes about preparing 
supper.) 

CURTAIN 
* > * 
ScENE 2 

Time: It is one hour later and somewhat 
darker. There is a roll of thunder 
throughout the scene. 

Art Rise: Tom and Jes are looking out 
the window, right. The boys, RoBERT 
and Donaup are sitting left centre. 
MOLLy is working at the table. 

Tom (Generally): Well, they’re all up 
but Old Sue. 
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Ropert: And Stewart. 
couldn’t find the cow. 

Mo tty: He'll be drenched. I never saw 
it rain so hard. 

Donaup: Maybe he can get under one 
of those big pine trees. 

Jes: Pah! Under a tree! That’s the 
worse place you can be in lightnin’. 
Thought everybody knew that. 

Tom: He’ll be good and wet all right. 
If he can find his way back. 

Jes: I'll go find ’em. I know where 
Old Sue will be, anyway. No tellin’ 
where that city feller might be. 

Mouty: You’d have rheumatism for a 
month if you went out in this, Jeb. 

Tom: No, we’ll milk, and if he doesn’t 
show up by the time we’re finished 
I’ll take the boys and look for him. 
I hope Old Sue hasn’t had her calf. 

Mo ty: In this rain! The poor little 
thing. It would die. 

Jes (Vehemently): She ain’t had it! 

Roxsert: You hope, you hope, you 
hope. 

Jes (Sharply): I know what I’m a 
talkin’ about. You city fellers don’t 
know anything about it. 

Tom: It’ll soon be over. Let’s go milk. 

Rosert (Rising): Come on. Let’s go. 
There’s supper after milking. 

Donatp (Moving right): I'll beat you to 
the barn. (They hurry out right) 

Tom: Jeb, put on that old coat and keep 


I guess he 


JeB (Moving right):’Tain’t rain’in hard. 
(Puts on coat and goes right) 

Mo tty: You’re worried, Tom. 

Tom: Not about the cow, but the boy. 
Those woods on the other side of the 
pasture are pretty thick. He could 
wander all night in those and never 
find his way out. He’s no woodsman. 





Motty: But he’s a born farmer. He’ll 
know what to do. 

Tom (Moving to door right): We’ll see if 
he is or not. We'll go after him be- 
fore supper. (Goes out right) 

Motty (Looking out window): Always 
the unexpected in farming. (Moves 
to table) He’ll either hate it or love it. 
(Thoughifully) There are no half 
ways for a farmer. 


CuRTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 3 

SETTING: The same. 

Time: It is one hour later. The rain has 
stopped, and it is somewhat lighter. 
At Rise: Jes and Mo.ty are alone in 
the kitchen. Jes is looking out the 
window, right. Mou.y is putting the 

finishing touches on the table. 

JEB:’Tain’t rainin’ now. I guess I’ll go 
down. 

Moxy: It’s still quite wet in the pas- 
ture and the woods, Jeb. Tom will 
find him in no time, now. 

JEB (Sits up right): Trouble, that’s all 
they is, trouble. Can’t make farmers 
out of city folks. 

Motty: There are a lot of city people 
turning to the farms these days. I 
read that there have been more in 
the past ten years than ever. 

JEB: Pah! They think all you have to 
do is plant something then sit around 
and watch it grow. When I had my 
farm, afore the fire, I allus kept my 
fences up and my fields, too. And I 
wasn’t afeared to pump my own 
water, nuther. 

Mo uty (Sits down left): Now, supper’s 
ready when they come. Jeb, elec- 
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tricity has been a wonderful boon to 
farmers, and telephones, too. Farm- 
ing now is much less of an isolated 
way of life. There are Granges and 
farmer cooperatives. Of course, one 
never gets rich on a farm. 

JEB: That’s the trouble with city folk. 
They don’t have money enough to 
stock a farm right, and they never 
git outa owin’ on it. 

Motty: The government has helped 
that. One can get government help 
now. Every one knows how impor- 
tant farming is today. Why nearly 
thirty million people live on farms. 

Jes: If you was born on a farm, like 
your Tommy, it’s all right. But city 
folks got to learn the hard way. 

Mo.ty: Some of them do very well. 
(Rises) Is that Tom and the boys? 
(Goes to window . . . so does JEB.) Yes. 

JEB: Pah! Knowed he’d find ’em. Just 
a waste of time, make supper late. 
(Enter right, Tom, Ropert, Donaxp, 
Stewart. Boys move left.) 

Motty: Well, Stewart, how are you. 
All wet? No, you’re not too wet. 

Stewart: I found a nice dry place. 

Rosert: I got wetter than he did just 
looking for him. 

Mouty: The three of you go change 
your clothes and we’ll have supper 
right away. 

RosBert: Boy, let’s get goin’ . . . (Shoves 
DonaLp out ahead of him left. Srmrw- 
ART follows.) 

Motty: You’ll have to change, too, 
Tom. What happened? 

Tom: Funniest thing you ever saw. 
Found the boy down under the ledge 
with Old Sue and her calf. 

Motty: No! She had her calf in this 
rain? 











Tom: She would have if the boy hadn’t 
sense enough to take the little thing 
up under the ledge before the storm. 
Old Sue stayed right with them, and 
there they were, the three of them as 
happy as could be. I think he would 
have stayed with them all night if I 
hadn’t found them. 

Mo.uty: Now what do you think of 
that. There, Jeb, that’s a born 
farmer for you. 

JeB: Wal, I allus said he might have 
the makin’s. Got to unlearn a lot, 
though. 

Tom: That’s what you said about our 
boy Tommy. Why he was a farmer 
before he cut his eye teeth, but you’d 
never admit it. 

JeB: Wal, I guess I’ll go wash up. 
(Rises, moves to left.) Ah... Tom. 

Tom: Yes, Jeb? 

JeB: ’Tweren’t the boys fault Old Sue 
got out this mornin’. I plumb fer- 
got and let her out. myself. 

Tom: Oh, that’s all right. Might have 
done that myself. 

Jes: Yep, you might have. Yep. Wall, 
I'll git washed. (Goes left) 


Mo tty (Laughingly): Of all the wonder 
of wonders. Old Jeb admitting he 
made a mistake in farming. 

Tom: If these boys stay around a little 
longer, Old Jeb will be almost human 
again. And we'll probably make a 
farmer out of Stewart. 

Motty: You’ve never been sorry. It’s 
been hard pulling at times, but it has 
been a way of life for us. If the aver- 
age income of a farmer is around a 
thousand dollars cash a year, there 
must be a lot of them that make less 
than you do. 

Tom: And a lot that make more. The 
big farmers in the west do make 
more, but we haven’t done so badly 
— electricity, plenty to eat, mort- 
gage free farm, good stock... . I’ve 
no kick coming. 

Mo tty: It’s trials and toil and fun 
poked in between. And human na- 
ture as rich as cream on the top of 
the can. Now hurry and change, 
Tom. Supper’s late. (Tom goes out 
left as the curtain slowly closes.) 


THE END 


“— 
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Radio Play 





On the Air 


by Leslie Hollingsworth 


Music: “Remember”? up two or three 
measures. Out. 

ANNOUNCER: Remember when a Presi- 
dent, sick and _ half-paralyzed, lay 
shut in the White House. 1920. The 
nation argued within itself over 
policies, philosophies, and directions, 
and outside the White House door 
swirled the many powers of govern- 
ment while the leader lay ill and se- 
cluded behind those shut doors. 

Voice: I’m sorry . . . the doctor has 
forbidden it... 

Voice: I’m sorry. Will Mrs. Wilson 
do? 

Voice (Softly): No . . . it is impossible. 
The doctor... 

ANNOUNCER: And over the broad 
stretches of America — 

Voice: Democracy . . . what is it? 

Voice: League of Nations. 

Voice: Isolation. 

Voice: World Trade. 

Sounp: These voices after stating the 
words in order as above begin to say 
them again faster and faster until they 
become a confused whirr of sound fad- 
ing into conversations that come up 
strong and close. 

Voice: What about this League of 
Nations thing? Whaddye think? 

Sounp: Confusion up again then out. 

Voice: We ought to finish the job. 
This thing ain’t over. 

Sounp: Up again, as before. 





Voice: Communism. Say. What is 
this communism anyhow? I ain’t 
real sure what’s meant... . 

Voice: I.W.W. 

Vorce: Bombs. 

Voice: Strikes! 

Sounp: Confusion very loud then out. 

ANNOUNCER: 1920. Remember? In 
Boston, the police went out on a 
strike, and tired business men found 
out that managing traffic was not as 
simple a job as they had supposed. 
Leaving their golf for the more 
sturdy exercise of preserving traffic, 
they found that protecting law and 
order was quite something to ac- 
complish. A quiet man said out of a 
straight-lined mouth, there was “no 
right to strike against the public 
safety by anybody, anywhere, any 
time” and the public applauded 
hysterically and rocketed the speaker 
to fame and fortune. Coolidge was 
the name. Remember? 

Sounp: Steamboat whistle. ... Full band 
and cheers up and out. 

ANNOUNCER: Sergeant York returned 

from Europe where he had casually 

performed feats that Americans 
wanted to think were typical. Boys 
coming back from Over There were 
met in New York by bobbed-haired, 
short-skirted, boyish-figured girls 
ready for fun and excitement after 
the anxious years. The war was 
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over. Everybody was disillusioned. 
And if the nineteen hundreds wept 
copiously over Madame Butterfly, 
and sat heavy-lidded through an 
opera of sorrow and abandonment . . 
the 1920’s swept her misery into 
swing time, and two-stepped cheek 
to cheek in unsavory corners while 
the saxophones wailed . . . 

Music: “Poor Butterfly” chorus up 
complete. Very jazzy) 

ANNOUNCER: Remember? Prohibition 
went into effect in July, and by 
September gin had become the darl- 
ing of the fashionable world after 
have been a step-child to the bar 
tenders for lo these many years. 
Mammas shuddered over a new gen- 
eration done into print by a young 
Princetonian under the title “This 
Side of Paradise” . . . but their 
daughters sang — 


Music: Voices sing “They go wild, 
simply wild over me.”’ Out. 
ANNOUNCER: The air was thick with 


new ways and new ideas . . . new 
codes. The air was full. And that 
brings me logically to Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania where the air carried 
strange crackles and purring fore- 
casts... (Fade into scene) 

Sounp: Knocking on door. 

Boy’s Voice: Dr. Conrad . . . 
Conrad ... 

Dr. Conrap (Distant behind door): 
Yes ... just a minute... 

Boy (Excited): Are you telegraphing? 
May I come in... May I? 

Dr. Conrap (Close); Of course .. . 
young fellow . . . come in. 
Boy: Gosh, Dr. Conrad. . . . 

you learn to send messages? 
Dr. Conran: Oh, I’ve always been in- 


Dr. 


How’d 


terested in wireless. 

Boy: May I watch you work? You 
don’t care, do you? 

Dr. Conran: No. Of course not. 

Boy: Go on . . . tell me about when 
you... you know. . . who taught 
you wireless... 

Dr. Conrap: You must learn new 
things yourself, boy. 

Boy: Awwwww ... 

Dr. Conrap: I used to pick up time 
signals from the Naval Radio Sta- 
tion in Arlington back before the 
war... 

Boy: Say! You’ve been at this a long 
time. How old are you anyway? 
Dr. Conrap (Laughing): Ancient. 
Ah. That’s mended. I think the set 

will work tonight. 

Boy: If I get home I can hear it work- 
ing tonight? 

Dr. Conran: Yes . . . seven-thirty. 

Boy: I never know whether I want to 
stay here and watch you do it or go 
home and hear it. 

Dr. Conran: Tonight I’m going to 
send music instead of just announc- 
ing myself. 

Boy: Music! Right through the air? 
Like magic? 

Dr. Conran: It is magic. The magic 
of science. 

Boy: Magic like the old days. 

Dr. Conran (Correcting him): Science 
... like today. American. 

Boy: Gee, you got everything perfect 
now. 

Dr. Conrap (Chuckling): Perfect, eh? 
For Americans nothing is ever per- 
fect enough. 

Boy: What more could you do than 
this? You can hear out of it! 

Dr. Conran: Once I knew an engineer 





that had a transmitter. I had a re- 
ceiver. We used to send messages to 
each other from two buildings. I 
thought it was wonderful. But it’s 
not much now . . . why today I send 
messages to youngsters all over town 
at the same instant. You can’t tell 
how far this thing will go (Voice be- 
comes dreamy as the speech fades.) 

Announcer: And from “all over 
town’ the small earnest boy-listeners 
are sending letters to their Dr. 
Conrad, working in his garage... . 

Voice: Dear Dr. Conrad: I heard you 
announce your signals last night. 
Please say them again at seven- 
thirty as my father will be here in 
my room and I want to prove it to 
him... 

Voice: Dear Dr. Conrad: Your signals 
were sure clear last night. . . . 

Voice: Dear Dr. Conrad: My friend 
Harry says you can’t talk over air. 
Please mention his name and show 
him up... 

Voice: Dear Dr. Conrad: Please play 
“Allah’s Holliday” tonight as it is 
my mother’s favorite piece and then 
she will buy me another receiving 
set and I will not have to lend people 
my ear phones... 

ANNOUNCER (Chuckling): And in many 
an upstairs room in Pittsburgh, in 
many a small garage, in many a 
basement clubroom, small boys glued 
tireless ears to head phones or to new 
crystal gadgets that were picking up 
remarks hidden in the air about them. 
And in the face of the caustic repri- 
mands of teachers who mourned un- 
opened school books, of frustrated 
calling mothers, enraptured pioneer- 
minded younsters hung entranced 
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over small instruments which at 
seven-thirty came mysteriously alive 
with crackle and sound. 

Sounp: Dr. Conrap speaks with a 
peculiar voice and is backed by static. 
Whenever his voice is heard it is ac- 
companied by interference. 

Dr. Conran: Dr. Conrad speaking. I 
am anxious to test the length of these 
communications. Please let me know 
if you hear this. I am going to put 
a record on the air— “Allah’s 
Holiday.” 

Boy’s Voice (Triumphant): Hear it? 

Sounp: Behind all remarks of the listen- 
ing boys runs the music of “‘Allah’s 
Holiday” rife with static and none too 
clear. 

Ist Boy’s Voice: It’s from Dr. Con- 
rad. Wireless. .. . Honest! See? 
3rD Boy’s Voice (Calls): Dad... 
Dad... hurry ...I told you. Here 

itis... listen... 

Giru’s Voice: Mom... oh mom... 
Tom won’t let me have the ear- 
phones...mom... 

GRANDMOTHER’s Voice: I declare! 
And way over in Wilkinsburg, you 
say! It’s a world of wonders. What 
next? Your grandpa wouldn’t have 
believed it! 

Sounp: The radio up and then segue into 
straight music. Segue into the sounds 
of a department store toy department 

. clocks striking, music bozes, 
mamma-dolls . . . bustle and murmur 
... Clerks saying ‘“‘yes’m” etc. Sound 
of crowd and sales patter. Fade wnder 
and customer voice over. 

Customer: So this is the toy depart- 
ment. 

SaLEsMAN: May I help you, Madam? 

Customer: This is the toy depart- 





ment? I’m sure he said toys. 

SALESMAN: Certainly, Madam. Dolls, 
engines... ? 

Customer: No... I want one of those 
er... er receiving sets... 

SALESMAN (Polite, baffled): Er .. . re- 
ceiving what, Madam? 

Customer (Impatient): Voices, of 
course. You know .. . stick ’em on 
your ears .. . and get messages and 
all that sort of thing... 

SaLesMAN (Uneasy but still polite): Just 
a moment... I’ll call the manager. 

SaLtEsMAN (Back, low, hurried): She 
wants a receiving set ...aset... 
ever heard of one. . .? 

MaAnaGER (Cheerfully — Sparring for 
time): Er-r, Madam? . . . and what 
was it you wanted? 

Customer (Carefully): A re-ceiv-ing 
set. (Tired) A receiving set for a 
smali boy. Don’t you have any? 


(Crossly) I’ve been everywhere . . . 

somebody must make them... 
MAanaGER (Cordial, sympathetic): We'll 

send for one immediately. Er, boy, 


go up to the stock room . . . (Fades 
into a mumble and then comes up 
strong again to CUSTOMER) What did 
you call them . . . “Receiving... . 
er... sets?” 

Customer: Every boy has one except 
Junior. They certainly couldn’t all 
have made them—and he never 
was mechanically-minded. I can’t 
see why, because my father could 
make anything . . . it’s his father I 
guess .. . he just isn’t handy, and I 
always say... 

ManaGeEr: Every boy has one? 

Customer (Brought up short): Besides, 
Dr. Conrad says thousands listen. 
That’s exaggerated, of course .. . 
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MANAGER (Hastily): It seems we’re out 
of these sets right now, but if you 
can return in a week or so... 

Sounp Steps off. 

ManaGeEr (Low): Get on the phone. If 
every small boy wants one, Horme 
and Company is going to do some 
investigating. And who is this Dr. 
Conrad ...! Music up — then im- 
mediately under.) 

ANNOUNCER: It is the night of Septem- 
ber 29th. Pittsburgh is taking its 
coffee. (Fade) 

Sounp: Music background segues into 
fitting background music. A little 
military for the following conversation 
background. 

Voice: This election is stirring the 
country. 

Voice: It’s the problem . . . not the 
election. Harding’s for the League 
of Nations, isn’t he? Is Cox? 

Voice: League of Nations! Listen. 
We got enough here in America to 
worry about. J’see where another 
bomb was thrown today? 

Voice: Yeh . . . but we gotta finish the 
job. I tell you we can’t just half do 
athing...it’ll... 

Voice: Looks to me that Cox can’t 
win. I tell you people want to stay 
home. America looks awful good 
after you’ve seen the rest of the 
world. 

Voice: Too bad the candidates can’t 
find out what people want. There 
ought to be a poll or somethin’ that 
would tell what people were think- 
BE ia. 

Voice: You think of the craziest 
things! 

Music: Up and out. 

Sounp: Rattle of newspaper. 





Woman’s Voice: I see they caught 
those two men that were supposed 
to have robbed the payroll of that 
shoe factory. 

Man’s Voice: Can’t afford to let a pay- 
roll robbery get by. Where was it? 

Woman’s Voice: Let’s see . . . Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts . . . couple of 
Italians... 

Man’s Voice: Foreigners, eh? Names? 

Woman’s Voice: Sacco. The other is 

_... V-en- Venzetti. 

Man’s Voice: Yeh. Well that’s the 
last we'll ever hear of that. Say? A 
man dropped dead at the baseball 
park... 

Woman’s Voice: Goodness! 

Man’s Voice: Yeh . . . some kid hit 
another home run. Name’s Ruth. 
Hope he’ll do it again. 

Woman’s Voice: Oh, heavens, butter 
is seventy cents a pound!! 

ANNOUNCER: So ran conversations 
that night. Over in the Davis home 
casual chat was opening a door to a 
new and electrifying vista! Dr. 
Davis, tired after a busy day at 
Westinghouse, is glad to sit quietly 
mulling over various problems. Mrs. 
Davis, reading the paper, is impelled 
to read snatches aloud .. . 

Mrs. Davis: Homers have a sweet 
dress advertised here . . . long, with 
ruffles half-way down .. . long 
waisted but not too long. I thought 
they were too long last year... 
(Voice dies away into a mumble) 

Dr. Davis: What’s that? 

Mrs. Davis: Why, it’s just that right 
here next to this dress advertise- 
ment. See, here it is (Rattle of news- 
paper) an advertisement. Look for 
yourself. Music. 
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Dr. Davis (Not too interested): It 
says ... (Reads) “Victrola music 
played into the air over a wireless 
telephone, was picked up (More and 
more interest) by listeners . . . from 
the home of Frank Conrad, Penn 
and Peebles Avenue, Wilkinsburg 
...”’ FRANK Conrad! Why... 

Mrs. Davis: Read the rest: ““Amateur 
wireless sets on sale for ten dollars.”’ 

Dr. Davis: Frank Conrad. That’s one 
of our engineers. 

Mrs. Davis: Ten dollars. See... 
right there next to the dress. Im- 
agine hearing good music for ten 
dollars. 

Dr. Davis: He’s been tinkering with a 
home wireless for quite a while. He’s 
an interesting fellow . . . ingenious... 

Mrs. Davis: Think of having a concert 
right in your own home. No one 
would ever go out. Why it would 
solve practically all problems. 

Dr. Davis: Receiving sets, eh? You 
know, there’s a future in this thing. 
Lots of people could listen to mess- 
ages .. they could get news... 
why ...say... (Fades in the cre- 
scendo of his excitement) 

ANNOUNCER:, And shortly in a board 
meeting, Dr. Davis talks .. . 

Voice: Dr. Davis, you say you think 
there is a commercial future to this 
wireless business? 

Voice: You think wireless is here to 
stay? 

Vorce: Let me understand this. You 
advise Westinghouse to make these 
receiver sets for public sale? You 
think the public would enjoy them? 

Dr. Davis: That’s it. A public service 
could develop from this. This is 
more than a medium for sending 











PLAYS FOR VICTORY 


The following plays which have appeared in past 
issues of our magazine are of invaluable aid to 
teachers in dramatizing what young people can 
do to help their country. 


For Intermediates, Jr. High, 
and High School 


LETTER TO PRIVATE SMITH — This car- 
ries an important war message, presented in the 
simple but effective manner of “Our Town.” 


CITIZENS OF TOMORROW — An exciting 
play showing how the poses members of a Vic- 
tory Club are aiding their country. 

A MARINE FOR MOTHER—A comedy 
about home hospitality for servicemen. 
LINE-UP FOR VICTORY — How each one of 
us must back up the soldiers at the frontisdram- 
atized in this new War Stamp and Bond play. 
FUN TO BE FREE — A pageant stressing the 
principles of democracy and the American Way. 
FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE — An amusing war- 
time fantasy to stimulate Bond and Stamp sales. 
NO MEDALS — a dramatic fllustration of the 
important work done by Nurse's Aides. 

MR. TOGO AND HIS FRIENDS — A telling 
drama stressing the need for cooperation from 
civilians at home. 

THE LIEUTENANT PAYS HIS RESPECTS 
— A comedy with a lesson for modern young 
Americans. All-girl cast. 

BEWARE OF RUMORS— An imaginative 
play suggesting ways of stopping rumors, and 
what our attitude towards rumors should be. 
BAND AID — An amusing comedy with a War 
Bond slant. 

VACATION LIMITED —A War Bond play 
with a new angle. 

THE BOOBY TRAP — A letter from Dad pro- 
vides the climax in this entertaining play about 
War Bonds, 

TRIAL BY FURY — A timely warning show- 
ing the dangers of inflation. 

TO THE RESCUE — The importance of food 
conservation is made real to a marooned family. 


For Primary Grades 


VICTORY FOR LIBERTY —~A play to show 
the littlest folks what War Savings Stamps and 
Bonds can do. 
TIN TO WIN —A salvage play for primary 
grades. 
THE PIGGY BANK HELPS UNCLE SAM — 
Pennies and nickels grow into patriotic War 
Stamps. 
THE VICTORY GARDEN — A fantasy about 
victory gardening for young children. 

ev 
Any of these plays, as well as those in current 
issues, may be produced royalty-free by sub- 
scribers. Single copies of individual plays may 
be purchased for 10c each. To eliminate book- 
keeping we suggest that payment accompany 
playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 








messages. This can become a ve- 
hicle for all kinds of communica- 
tion . . . for pleasures and for adver- 
tising and learning . . . why, gentle- 
man, the thing is beyond our compre- 
hension. There will be times when 
the general public need to know 
something quick . .. gentlemen... 
think . . . (Fade) 

ANNOUNCER: And on November sec- 
ond, some 5,000 amateurs, earnestly 
trying to “pull in” something were 
the centres of large admiring rings. 
For America wanted to know some- 
thing — wanted to know it quick. 
And the word had got about that if 
you wanted to know the decision of 
the great American public upon a 
great question, you could find out 
with astonishing speed if you could 
get one of the new “sets.” Radio 
was born in the flush of a mighty 
news event. Station KDKA made 
its first big broadcast, and by one 
of those fortuitous parallels which 
occur when enterprise is free, The 
Detroit News operating WWJ sent 
out a program of public interest. 
The American public had made a de- 
cision that was to lie across the years 
ahead and direct for a decade, an 
American Way... 

Sounp Sputter and fuss of static... a 
whirr ... 

Rapro: Ladies and Gentlemen . . . we 
are giving you the returns of the elec- 
tion of the President of the United 
States. Mr. Cox... nine million... 
Mr Warren G. Harding, sixteen mil- 
lion... and the next . . . president of 
the United States. 

ANNounNcER: And thus .. . in the year 
1920... radio was born. 
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Production Notes 


The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in Pays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary pro- 
duction information in readily accessible form. 
It must be stressed, however, that none of the 
ideas set forth below are to be considered as 
rules or prerequisites to successful perform- 
ances. They are rather suggestions which 
must necessarily be altered and revised to fit 
the individual director’s own casting and stag- 
ing problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic 
costumes and beautiful sets, professional light- 
ing and makeup; or often, just as agony vom 
using nothing but a plain cyclorama or back- 
drop for scenery, a mere suggestion of furnish- 
ings and costumes, and little or no lighting. In 
most cases very little of the charm or realism 


of the ave will be lost, because they are se- 
lected with this in mind. Therefore, schools 
without any staging or lighting facilities need 
not feel that they cannot produce these plays. 
Many of them, on the other hand, like the Vo- 
cational Guidance Plays, are especially writ- 
ten for classroom production. 

Likewise, the Radio ton may be used not 
only by those schools which have regular time 
on their local station, or by those which have 
sound equipment; but also by any group which 
can purchase a very inexpensive microphone 
unit to be hooked up with any radio. In this 
last case, the cast will “broadcast” from 
another classroom, from the cloakroom, or 
from behind stage in the auditorium, and will 
be heard wherever the speaker or radio is 
placed. Or, the cast may be grouped around a 
dummy microphone without any amplifier. 





Serceant Santa Ciaus 

Characters: 9 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 40 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. Bill wears 
an army uniform. Mr. Andrews is in a 
policeman’s uniform. 

Pr ae tree oe —_ 
ings for hanging, oranges, small toys, large 
suit box, Santa Claus outfit with mask and 
whiskers and pack, greens, camera, pro- 


grams, hammer. 

Setting: At right s is a Christmas tree, 
strung with lights. petage center is a fire- 
place. A small table stands downs 


center. There are a few chairs about the 
stage. 
Lighting: None required. 


Pink Ross ror CHRISTMAS 
Characters; 2 male, 2 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday modern clothes. Tillie 
wears a housedress with an apron. 
Properties: Silverware and dishes for table 
setting. Pink candles in holders, four place 
cards, newspaper, shawl, wrapped packages, 
matches, pink roses, arranged for a center- 


piece. 

Setting: Upstage rear stands a buffet on which 
the candles are placed. A door, up left, 
leads out. Another door, down right, leads 
to the kitchen, and there is a right 


center leading upstairs. Downstage center 
stands the dining table, set for four people. 
Lighting: None required. 
Musical Note: If desired, “Silent Night” is 
softly played at rise of curtain. 


A Causes To Serve 

Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The traditional costumes of the 
Orient. 

Properties: A small cloth and a pitcher for 

ranny. Some little objects, such as a cup 
and a candlestick for the table. 

Setting: A shepherd’s hut near Bethlehem. In 
the center of the rear wall a door opens on 
the fields; in the center of the right wall 
another door leads to a shed. In the center 
of the room a small table, on which are a 
cup, a candlestick, and other objects. On 
each side of the table, a stool. Against the 
right wall, a bench; against the left wall, 
a crude bed. 

Lighting: Dim at first, becoming gradually 

righter as day approaches. 

Suggested Carols: “Silent .,. “O Little 

own of Bethlehem,” “It Came upon 
a Midnight Clear,” “While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks.” 

Note: In order not to break the continuity of 
the play, not more than three or four lines 
of a carol should be sung at any time. 





THIS CHRISTMAS 


give subscriptions to 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for 
Young People 


AT THE SPECIAL GIFT RATE OF 


$2.50 
RS 


To each recipient of your Gift Subscrip- 
tion we shall send at Christmas time a 
beautiful card of greeting with your 
name inscribed thereon. Fill in the 
coupon and mail it today, with check or 
money order. For additional names use 


a separate sheet. 


The Drama Magazine for 
Young People 


8 Arlington Street 16, Boston, Mass. 


I enclose $.......... 
scriptions at $2.50 each. 
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Accuracy 


Curistmas House 

Characters: 4 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: A magazine for Margery, Christ- 
mas decorations for the tree, including 
lights, logs for fireplace, paper for Margery’s 
sketch. 

Setting: A fireplace, flanked by two easy 
chairs stands upstage center. Against one 
wall is a couch. Occasional chairs and tables 
with lamps are placed here and there. The 
Christmas tree stands to one side of the 
fireplace. 

Lighting: None required. 


Curistmas Comes TO HAMELIN 

Characters: 13 male; 13 female; male and 
female extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Suggestion of medieval clothes. 
The men wear knickers, soft hats with 
plumes, and swords. The Mayor wears an 
elaborate cape. The Stranger is dressed 
simply and carries a staff. The Toyman 
wears a long apron. The women wear long, 
bright full dresses with shawls or capes. 
Some wear caps and aprons. The children 
are dressed very plainly; the boys in 
knickers; the girls in long dresses, or rain 
capes. 

Properties: A large book, a ruler or pointer, an 
oilcan. 

Setting: All that is required for the first scene 
is a table, a sofa, a few easy chairs, and a 
fireplace. The scenes in the orphanage only 
require a few chairs or stools, perhaps some 
old toys, a black-board or a globe. A large 
framed sampler, reading “God Bless Our 
Home,”’ hangs on a wall. 

Lighting: None required. 


SANTA AND PRIORITIES 

Characters: 5 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Santa wears the traditional costume 
without the cap. Mrs. Claus wears a neat 
housedress. The assistants are dressed in 
brown or green tunics over ordinary clothes 
and small skull caps of the same color. 

Properties: Some knitting, buzzer or bell. 

Setting: Upstage center is a fireplace. A sofa, 
end tables with lamps on them and occa- 
sional chairs and tables are placed about 
the room. A desk or table on which the bell 
is placed stands against the right wall. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Gotpen Door 

Characters: 2 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Yvonne wears a shabby black coat 
and dress. Philippe wears an old suit and 
thin topcoat. David and Anne Wayne are 
well dressed in modern clothes. 





Properties: None required. 

Setting: There is a rail and some funnels in the 
background to indicate the deck of an ocean 
liner. There are some deck chairs against 
the back wall. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Loney Fir TREE 

Characters: 5 male, 5 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The Oak Tree can be a tall boy, 
dressed in a long, grey gown. The Weeping 
Willow wears a long, light green gown. The 
Fir Tree is dressed in a long, dark green 
gown with pockets. The Sparrows wear 
brown shorts and vest and cardboard wings, 
covered in brown, may be attached to their 
shoulders. The Rabbit is dressed in white, 
wearing a hood with long ears. The children 
are dressed in modern, everyday clothes. 

Properties: A large scarf for Weeping Willow 
who is identified by her frequent weeping 
into it; a sandwich, some lettuce or cabbage, 
bells, tinsel. 

Setting: All that is required is the suggestion 
of snow. This may be done by having some 
white paper or cotton around the trees and 
on the ground. If desired, a backdrop show- 
ing trees in the distance may be used. 

Lighting: None required. 


EVERYWHERE CHRISTMAS 
Characters: 15 male; 9 female; male and 


female extras. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Ted and Ginny are dressed in 
pajamas. The Old Man wears shabby 
clothes over a regular Santa Claus costume. 
The Dutch children wear appropriate cos- 
tumes with wooden shoes. The French 
children wear wooden shoes. Eagle Feather 
may wear an Indian costume. The Soldier 
Boy is in uniform. The other children may 
wear everyday, modern clothes or some 
costume neeeve of their country. The 
Elves may be dressed in brown shorts and 
jerkins and wear pointed caps. The Fairies 
are dressed in white or pastel colors. The 
Gingerbread Children may wear brown 
pants and brown shirts or a more elaborate 
costume may be made. 

Properties: Candles, long stockings to hang on 
the fireplace; a toy bank, a penny, a plum 

udding (this can be made out of card- 
ard); holly, ivy and mistletoe, a Yule 
log; a lantern, musical instruments; a large 
urn, a Christmas tree; lights for the tree, a 
long pole, something suggestive of a sheaf of 
grain, a large bag or pack for the Old Man; 
wrapped packages; a hat for the Old Man. 

Setting: A fireplace stands upstage against the 
center of the wall. There are windows on 
either side of it. A door, leading outside, is 
on the left; an inner door, right. There are 
easy chairs on either side of the fireplace. A 
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CLASSROOM and GROUP 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
to PLAYS 


PLAYS is inaugurating special classroom or 
group subscriptions to aid the teacher in the use 
of drama as a teaching tool. 


Any subscriber to PLAYS may obtain additional 
subscriptions, shipped to one address, for only 
$2.00 each, 


If each pupil has his own copy of PLAYS, play- 
giving can be made an integral part of every day 
classroom work, to help make vivid the lessons 
of history, the greatness of our national heroes, 
statesmen, scientists, and leaders. These plays 
can be produced with little or no rehearsal, 
since the pupils can follow the play in their own 
copies of the magazine. 


We are glad to have this offer apply also to 
group subscriptions for several teachers in any 
one school, thus offering a substantial saving on 
each subscription, after the initial one. 


The Classroom Service department of PLAYS 
will help any teacher with suggestions for appro- 
priate plays for the celebration of any event or 
special occasion, and will refer teachers to the 
excellent material available in past issues. 


Remember that all plays—from current or 
previous numbers — may be produced or used 
with no payment of royalty, if the subscriptions 
are in force at the time of the performance. 


=== =-SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM= <-== 


Prays, Inc. 
Classroom Service Dept. 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


additional subscriptions to 
be sent to the same address, at $2.00 each. 


(0 Check or money order enclosed. 
0 Send bill. 

















A Wonderful Christmas 
Present for Any Boy 
or Girl 


Runner for the King 
by ROWENA BENNETT 


Well known for her plays, poetry, and 
stories, Rowena Bennett uses her story- 
telling talent to fullest advantage in 
Runner for the King. The story is a 
fascinating one about an Indian boy 
who was a member of the barefoot ex- 
press that linked the far-flung domains 
of the great Inca Empire. 


Richly illustrated in six colors by Fiore 
Mastri, Runner for the King is a 
masterpiece of the bookmaker’s art. 


For ages 8 and up 
$2.00 Postpaid 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 
1257 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 




















PLAYBOOKS 


Do You Know That... 


a=—> If you are asubscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
ig published in PLAYS for use 

y members of the cast. 


==> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 
#—> We can supply you with copies of 
any play published to date. 
® 
Each playbook costs only ten cents, plus postage 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 


Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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few occasional chairs are placed here and 
there. A toy bank is on the mantelpiece 
and two empty stockings hang over the fire- 
place. Lighted candles or Christmas lights 
stand in the windows and on the mantle. 
Lighting: All lighting is supplied by candles. 
LitTLE FORGET-ME-NOT 

Characters: 2 male; six female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Flowers may be dressed in 
pastel dresses, the color suggesting the ap- 
propriate flower. If desired, more elaborate 
costumes may be made of crepe paper. 
Forget-Me-Not, played by a boy, is 
all in blue. The Farmer wears overalls and 
a straw hat. The Farmerette wears a cot- 
ton dress. The Queen is dressed in a long 
gown and wears a crown. The Fairy wears 
a white dress and carries a wand. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: None required. If desired, a back- 
drop with a garden scene may be used. 

Lighting: None required. 

Born To THE Sor 

Characters: 5 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

CostumEs: Tom wears overalls and shirt. The 
boys are dressed in shorts and jerseys. Jeb 
wears old trousers and shirt. Molly wears a 
housedress. 

P. ties: Bowl and ladle for lemonade, 
glasses, cookie plate and cookies. Dishes for 
setting the table, pans on the stove. Food 
may be used on the table. A raincoat for 

eb. 

Setting: A large table is up left with several 
chairs around it. A bowl of lemonade is on 
the table. There are other chairs down left. 
The stove is center stage, with a rocking 
chair to the right of it, and a woodbox to 
the left. Cupboards and sink are against the 
right wall. The furniture is ordinary. 

Lighting: None required, except that the sec- 
ond scene should be a little darker than the 
first and third. 


Tue Squanper Bua’s Curistmas CaRou 

Characters: 6 male; 1 female; 2 or 3 male 
extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The Carston children are in every- 
day modern dress. The Squander Bugs are 
dressed in an ugly, devil-like costume with 

Preset: tee cit with needle and thread 
roperties: Sewing kit with needle an 

iece of cardboard, scissors, money, cata- 
ogue, pencil. 

Setting: A comfortably furnished living room 
with a sofa, armchairs, end tables with 
lamps, and occasional chairs placed here 
and there. In the center of the s is a 
study table. There are doors to right and 
left of the stage. 

Lighting: None required. 
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Plays for Christmas 


In addition to the many fine plays for the celebration of Christmas 
that appear in this issue, subscribers may also oblain plays for 
Christmas from previous issues. 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH AND OLDER GROUPS 


SILENT NIGHT (November, 1941) — A dramatization of the writing of this 
classic Christmas carol by Pastor Joseph Mohr. 

ANGEL CHILD (December, 1942) — A modern amusing Christmas comedy. 

A TIME FROM NOW (December, 1943) — A highly imaginative play with a 
message for today. 

THE PERFECT GIFT (December, 1942) —- The traditional story of the Nativ- 
ity is dramatically portrayed in this moving play. 


FOR INTERMEDIATES 


MERRY, MERRY, MERRY (November, 1941) — An unusually pleasant play 
by Gladys Hasty Carroll. 

THE LITTLE CAKE (December, 1942) — In which it is shown that the value 
of a gift depends on the spirit of the giver. 

TWO NIGHTS BEFORE CHRISTMAS (December, 1942) — How Mrs. Santa 
Claus repairs old toys to make sure they will not be discarded in favor of 
new presents. 

HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO ALL (December, 1943) — A charming dramatic 
incident about Clement Moore, who wrote “‘ "Twas the Night Before Christ- 
mas.” 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


THE BEST GIFT OF ALL (November, 1941) — A little play taking on 
the first Christmas day, and showing clearly what the Spirit of i 
means. 

THE UNHAPPY SANTA (December, 1942) — A fanciful play in which the 
usual situation is reversed and Santa receives Christmas gifts. 

THE CHRISTMAS MOUSE (December, 1942) — In which the toys come to 
life and rearrange themselves in packages so that the best children will be 
given the best gifts. 

CHRISTMAS JOY (December, 1943) — A simple play about Christmas for the 
littlest folks. 


RADIO PLAY 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS (December, 1942) — How Louisa May Alcott 
and her family celebrate Christmas with the true spirit of generosity and 
unselfishness. 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may fad wom 5 free by 

subscribers. Single copies of individual plays “y o> Pp by subscribers for 

10¢ each. To eluminate bookkeeping we suggest payment accompany playbook 
orders, especially for small quantities. 
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PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Goldstone’s ONE ACT PLAYS 
Finney’s PLAYS OLD AND NEW 
Marsh’s PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


DeMille’s THREE ENGLISH COMEDIES 
She Stoops to Conquer 
The School for Scandal 
The Rivals 


Illustrated Editions of Eleven Plays of Shakespeare 
Edited by Samuel Thurber and Others 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
JULIUS CAESAR 
MACBETH 
HAMLET 
HENRY THE FIFTH 
MERCHANT OF VENICE 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
TEMPEST 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
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